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EDITORIAL 


BLACKFRIARS has at times been unjustifiably praised (and 
condemned) for its ‘ broadmindedness.’ It is not broad- 
minded. Its unwritten sub-title, which is also the motto 
of the Dominican Order, is Truth, and truth is as far re- 
moved from broadmindedness as it is from narrowminded- 
ness. Like virtue, truth is not to be found in excess or de- 
fect. It implies, indeed, that the mind is measured but not 
by a broad nor by a narrow mind-gauge; the golden mean 
of adequation which truth connotes is determined by re- 
ference to objective reality and fact. Where truth is con- 
cerned the mind is not to be measured quantitatively; that 
would be like measuring virtue with a foveal, It is to be 
measured qualitatively, as goodness is measured by com- 
parison with Supreme . A mind is not true because 
it is broad or narrow, or even medium, but because it faith. 
fully represents objective reality which in its turn is the 
mirror of the Divine Intelligence. A broad or a narrow 
mind, like a badly focussed lens, must inevitably distort 
reality and so fail to find truth. 

To sum up these philosophical platitudes, excess, 
whether on the side of bigotry or of latitudinarianism, in 
any sphere of thought must foul the truth. For the bigot 
all who are not of his narrowness are unprincipled; the 
prohibitionist tends to regard all who are not teetotallers 
as abandoned reprobates. For the latitudinarian all who are 
not of his too easy breadth are denatured dogmatists; the 
freethinker tends to regard all Catholics as hidebound fide- 
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ists. He who has the courage to seek the truth will evoke 
the anger or the approval of both sides; his one concern 
must be not to fall into the embrace of Charybdis in shun. 
ning the teeth of Scylla. But there must be no bias. It is a 
blind bigotry that sees no good in a co-operative effort 
amongst youth towards a higher ethical standard merely 
because the Group Movement may and does lead to excess 
and hysteria. It is a suicidal policy that condemns all criti. 
cism merely because many would-be reformers have so 
easily become actual heretics. Conversely it does not follow 
that a Catholic is prepared to yield on the smallest point 
of doctrine merely because he is prepared to treat Protes- 
tants as brethren, though separated, and as possibly in 
good faith. The Reds must not think to claim me as a blood- 
brother in Atheism because I hold that Capitalism may 
well have become a curse, nor should the B.U.F. expect 
BLACKFRIARS to approve The Black Shirt because the Holy 
Father has deigned to speak well of the Fascist rule in Italy. 
The simple fact is that a multitude of issues, not imme. 
diately determined by revealed truth or the teaching of 
Holy Mother Church, remain obscured and it is the pur- 
pose of BLACKFRIARS to discuss such issues in an intelligent 
way without fear or favour. This bold policy is not in fact 
so presumptuous as might at first appear, for our Review 
leans for its support in these matters against the solid struc- 
ture of the Thomist synthesis of truth. Only if the truth is 
one (and any other postulate leads to chaos) can there be 
any real approach to the good, for the true is the measure 
of the good; and, in the classical phrase, the good is what 
all men seek. The common good of mankind is —_ 
tionate to his nature and conditions of life, spiritual life, 
family life, social life, political life, and the truth that 
measures and determines it is the one Truth whose eter- 
nal and unchanging principles are vouched for by the 
Church of God and embodied in the teaching of Aquinas. 
It has seemed opportune to offer this re-statement of the 
unswerving policy of BLACKFRIARS at a time when a new 
hand must take the wheel following the loss of that great 
Dominican apostle and late Editor of this Review, Fr. Bede 
Jarrett. R.I.P. 
THe Epiror. 
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A NOTE ON CATHOLIC ACTION 


BY virtue of the proclamation embodied in the joint pas- 
toral letter lately issued by the Bishops, a new spiritual 
body has come into being in our midst. Where there was 
nothing but a welter of societies and organizations there is 
to be one unitary association which will co-ordinate their 
manifold activities and direct their energies. Like most 
feats of organization, it has been accomplished by the stroke 
of the pen, but, however real, the new-born organism will 
of necessity take time to develop to its full stature. Mean- 
while it will be the duty of all serious-minded Catholics to 
study the previous history of the infant. This will not be 
very easy, at first, for there is a dearth of English studies in 
the matter, and there are a number of inaccurate notions 
current which will have to be dispelled before a correct 
estimation of the pedigree can be arrived at. 


Roughly, it is correct to say that Catholic Action is the 
child of Pius XI, for it is thanks to his inspiration and 
encouragement that it first saw light in Italy. True, there 
were a few lay associations in existence when he ascended 
the pontifical throne, but the encouragement of Leo XIII 
and Pius X had failed to produce any but sickly offspring 
among the Italians who were as yet unaccustomed to the 
novelty of the situation. As elsewhere, the value and neces- 
sity of co-ordination were felt during the war, so that after 
the upheaval a new Italy proved more ready to place its 
Catholic activities under systematic organization. When, 
therefore, in February, 1922, Cardinal Ratti, who had 
made so signal a success of his brief tenure of the See of 
Milan, was elected Pope, the stage was set for a bold ges- 
ture. Those who had laboured in the fields now farmed 
by Catholic Action had not long to wait. Pius XI turned 
his mind to Azione Cattolica as soon as his engagements 
allowed. By the autumn the Bishops were informed of his 
plans, and before the end of the year the Giunta Centrale 
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—presided over by his Milanese friend, Luigi Colombo— 
had been erected within a stone’s throw of the Vatican. 

From that day to this the fortunes of the A.C.I. have 
improved steadily. Certain difficulties were encountered in 
the years which preceded the Concordat, but by the terms 
of that treaty the Italian Government specifically recog. 
nized all the associations affiliated to it, and to-day the 
A.C.I. is gathering new members throughout the land and 
extending its activities in every direction. 

With this practical demonstration of the value of lay 
co-operation flourishing so close to him, the Pope has been 
able to plan and recommend a wide variety of national 
schemes. A little study will reveal the divergencies which 
distinguish the organization of Catholic Action in various 
lands. When Germany and Canada, Portugal and Poland, 
France and the Argentine, as well as Spain, followed the 
lead of Italy, it was to be expected that the arrrangement 
would differ in details. Nevertheless, there is a common 
stamp about all these national organizations, which is, in 
many respects, the most impressive feature of modern 
Catholicity, inasmuch as it indicates the universal success 
of a faithful obedience to the precepts of the Vicar of Christ. 

‘The Peace of Christ in the Reign of Christ’ was the 
motto chosen by Pius XI, and in his first encyclical he said, 
“We look confidently for the help of all good men to re- 
vive and spread the concern of the Early Church for the 
propagation of Christian principles.’ Scarcely a day has 
passed without some reference to Catholic Action, as the 
voluminous documentation of the past twelve years testi- 
fies. Slowly and steadily and ‘ not without divine interven- 
tion,’ the main ideas have become crystallized, so that to- 
day there is little left to do but to repeat them incessantly. 
Within the three points of lay effort, hierarchical autho- 
rity, and apostolic work, an infinitely varied series of tri- 





1 A unitary organization which grouped all the available Cath- 
olic associations under national committees, with independent 
diocesan leaders—all lay folk— who enjoy the guidance of assis- 
tenti ecclesiastici, or chaplains, as we should call them. 
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angles may be evolved according to the circumstances of 
the Church. 

Which figure will emerge in the English scene is as yet 
uncertain. The multitude of active organizations extant 
precludes the growth of a complete unitary organization 
such as has absorbed the energies of less heterogeneous na- 
tions—while the very scattered groups of English Catholics 
will prevent the formation of political or economic blocks. 
If one were compelled to draw a parallel, it would be 
simplest to foreshadow an achievement partaking of the 
elements of the National Catholic Welfare Conference of 
America and the Action Catholique of France. Each of 
these organisms has had to adapt itself to conditions which 
are familiar to their country, and there is unquestionably 
much profit to be derived from a study of their develop- 
ment. The arduous task of creating a central bureau will 
doubtless occupy much time and energy for a while, but 
the delicate business of tracing the general lines of activity 
will keep pace with the progress of the initial staff work. 

The late Bishop of Salford, Mgr. Casartelli, used to pro- 
phesy that this century would be known as the century 
of the laity. Pius XI has proclaimed this to be the Crusade 
of the twentieth century, and it is for the laity and the 
clergy to vindicate the wisdom of the confidence reposed 
in them. 

HERBERT KILDANY. 


CATHOLICS AND THE NATIONAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


THE period of the visible expansion of Catholicism in 
England which began with the Oxford Movement and the 
Irish Immigration may be considered to have closed with 
the nineteenth century. Through the converts the Church 
entered the professional and upper middle-classes, and 
through the Irish began to leaven the new industrial 
masses. But the old English Catholics, though a minority 
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in the Catholic population and despite the many changes 
introduced by elements foreign to their tradition, posses- 
sed the national stubbornness and power of assimilation; 
they preserved their type, remained the nucleus of the 
developing and extending temporal life of the revived 
Church, and largely determined its character. Ullathorne 
was perhaps the most representative Catholic figure of the 
period: by the time of his death, the Church was assum- 
ing its present form, was already an established institution 
in the national life, no longer an obscure sect but ranking 
among the four or five great religious bodies in the country. 
Since then the effort has been one of consolidation; the 
various elements in the Church have become more and 
more unified—partly as the result of time, partly of pru- 
dent government; a Catholic middle-class has emerged; 
internal organization has been perfected—education, the 
press, religious and cultural institutions; so that now the 
Church presents the spectacle of a going concern, well-run 
and secure, somewhat mysterious and exclusive to the out- 
sider, a compact homogeneous body, with every appearance 
of being well-established, perhaps even entrenched. 

But the more excellent a human tradition, the more 
marked is the tendency to become a privilege and a pre- 
serve. It is worth asking whether Catholicism in England, 
for all its external impressiveness, is not actually working as 
a closed system so far as the general life of the country is 
concerned; and whether our influence on the national life 
is proportionate to our strength. I am not thinking only 
of what may be called ‘ politics,’ but of that stock of in- 
stincts, tastes, habits of mind, secret convictions and so-on 
which go to form a national consciousness at a particular 
period. 

It is not easy to overestimate the effect on the country 
of the mere existence of the organized visible Church in 
its midst, and such specialized manifestations of Catho- 
licism as the Walk to Tyburn, the Catholic Evidence 
Guild, the new Liverpool Cathedral. But there seems to 
be need as well for a more general action not con- 
cerned with what may be called the apparatus of Catholic 
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CATHOLICS AND THE NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


practice, or with those details of Catholic teaching which 
to many appear either puzzling or irrelevant, even though 
their logical force is not denied. 


The purpose of such action would be to bring Catholic 
values into every level of the national consciousness and 
to strengthen those that are already there. Now the field 
is itself so untidy and varied and shifting, at once so pro- 
found and implicit in its convictions and so tolerant and 
various in its expressions, that the Catholic action which 
should work in it can perhaps afford to adventure and ex- 
periment, and can be allowed considerable latitude within 
the terms of reference. The process might be called infiltra- 
tion; rather than an assault or a confrontation of the world 
we live in with the whole formal equipment of the Church. 
To take an example from military history (though guard- 
ing against the implication that the Church is an army 
warring with the armies of other religious bodies and 
occupied primarily with their destruction), this action 
might meet with the success that Ludendorff gained in the 
spring of 1918 by adopting similar tactics. And we too 
have a mist to help us. 


Naturally the improvisation and flexibility required 
would not have to be judged too narrowly and legally, and 
within limits wise allowance would have to be made for 
possible mistakes. But if now is the time for the Church 
to begin to grow again on a considerable scale, then untidi- 
ness must be expected, for most growth is untidy. The 
very fact that at present we are so remarkably united even 
to points of detail is not without its disadvantages, for in 
the opinion of not a few—non-Catholics mostly, but that 
is just the point—this appears as almost monotonous and 
mechanical. Of all bodies, the Church depends least on a 
stiff and unyielding outer defence; its strength is the life 
of Grace from within, and in firm and assured intellectual 
principles which articulate this life, but allow of great 
variety of movement. The higher forms of life do not have 
an external skeleton, like a crab’s; but an internal skeleton 
that gives figure without rigidity, suppleness, free adapta- 
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tion to environment, the power of shaping outside forces, 
the beauty of movement and a changing countenance. 


In such an activity the laity must play the chief part. 
Ecclesiastics are principally professional men with clearly 
defined work, technical experts whose training has fitted 
them for the accurate and persuasive statement of doctrine 
and the punctual discharge of administrative duties. All 
religious action is, of course, subject to the hierarchy, who 
are our divinely constituted teachers and leaders in all offi- 
cially religious matters. But below these there is a whole 
range of human experience into which Catholicism should 
penetrate, and yet in which clerical action cannot and 
should not be expected. Though many may have the gifts, 
few ecclesiastics have the time for such occupations as the 
writing of novels or the production of films, for literature 
and politics and ‘secular’ affairs, not to speak of the ap- 
preciation and criticism of matters which call for special 
information and training—Social Credit and the restora- 
tion of the Hapsburgs and slum clearance and the increase 
of the Air Arm and land settlement and Mr. Gill’s sculp- 
tures, and so on. And if they embark on such concerns they 
start from scratch, and without special qualification because 
they are clerics. No human interest is outside the field 
which Catholics must work if we are to keep a Christian 
civilization, and it calls for action by an intelligent and 
courageous laity, willing to take risks, knowing they are not 
committing the Church in their possible misjudgments of 
a situation, adventuring into every matter of human con- 
cern, humble in the knowledge that their action is not 
official; preparing the ground by the action of Catholics 
for the full strength of Catholic Action. 


Such activity is already being carried on by individuals 
in ordinary social intercourse, in the work of thinkers, 
writers, doctors, statesmen, soldiers, artists. Many of us 
can think of men in all ranks of life whose work without 
being explicitly Catholic yet exercises a greater influence 
for good on their surroundings than they realize. But for 
the co-ordination and extension of this kind of action a 
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loosely organized group of laypeople might with advantage 
be formed. 

It might begin by tackling two questions, the Press and 
the Cinema. There is already in existence a Press which 
efficiently reports Church news and interprets questions of 
domestic interest to Catholics. But it does not claim to look 
at the whole world, but only on that section of it covered 
by the visible Church; it does not consider all human in- 
terests, but confines itself to those more or less closely con- 
nected with ecclesiastical organization. Such journalism is 
valuable and is appreciated by thousands. But in addition 
we should have a periodical—a weekly, say, and as soon 
as possible, a daily—-which should engage the interests of 
the many who have no wish to read about ecclesiastical 
affairs; which should range over all matters that form com- 
mon topics of conversation and thought; which without 
any parade of representing the official Catholic attitude and 
without any didacticism should instinctively judge all 
human problems by that Catholic tradition which has 
formed our civilization and still remains the best vantage 
ground for appreciating English affairs. According to one 
Dominican opinion, the spirit of the venture should be 
thoroughly and stubbornly Catholic, but without explicit 
apology or explanation. Theology, especially dogma, 
Canon Law, full-blooded Catholic piety, all would take 
themselves for granted in it. It would speak of them as rare- 
ly as a healthy schoolboy speaks of his mother and sisters. 

The proposed periodical might come into being in 
several ways. One would be to convince the directors of 
an existing Sunday newspaper or weekly review, preferably 
the former, that the adoption of a Catholic position would 
prove a commercial success. Signs are not absent in the 
publishing business that the proposal might be considered. 
There are well over two million Catholics in this country, 
and in addition there are many who accept the traditions 
of Catholic culture, nor are they only to be found among 
the Anglo-Catholics, who by their numbers and influence 
would provide considerable support to the venture. An- 
other course would be the decision of an existing Catholic 
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newspaper to widen its interests, to leave ecclesiastical 
news largely to its contemporaries, and to enter on the 
whole field of national life. 

With the organization formed by such a periodical it 
would be possble to embark on the production of Catholic 
films. If the spirit of Locarno could produce such an excel. 
lent film as Kameradschaft, what could not Catholicism 
do, with all human nature to work on, and a secular his- 
tory to draw on that is matchless in its interest and excite. 
ment? Such films should not be considered as Roman 
Catholic propaganda; they would aim at the perception 
and interpretation of life by Catholicism; they would do 
on the screen what Sigrid Undset has done with the novel. 

Some assurance that there are lay people who sympathize 
with the views expressed in this article and who feel cap- 
able of doing something in the matter is the preliminary 
to definite action. By the personal exchange of views and 
projects, it might be possible to work out some practical 
plan whose objective would be to influence the masses of 
people outside the Church, not from any motives of sec- 
tarian aggrandisement, but from a profound and patriotic 
desire that a Christian civilization should be secured in 
England. But to judge from the enthusiasm with which 
some Catholics meet the suggestion, it would react also on 
the domestic life of the Church. For religion is not meant 
to be divorced from other human interests, and though 
there is a distinction there is no discontinuity between 
nature and grace. 

The aims of such a loosely organized group would be the 
presentation of Catholicism in terms congenial to the life 
and interests of the people of our time; not the official 
preaching of theology, which is for professionals, nor the 
criticism of heresies, nor formal apologetics; but the forma- 
tion of that cultural groundwork on which alone the sac- 
ramental and supernatural life of the Church can be con- 
genially and firmly established. 


Tuomas Grisy, O.P. 
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‘LET the Consuls see to it that no harm befall the State ’; 
that was the mandate given to the chief magistrates by the 
Roman Senate constituting them supreme in times of crisis. 
But even in the ordinary course of events the consuls were 
preceded by those bundles of rods encircling an axe, which 
signified the power of life and death. To-day this emblem 
once again means power, and those who wield the Fasces 
possess, or mean to possess authority which is supreme and 
against which there is no appeal. For some years now we 
have been accustomed to them as the standard of the 
Fascist party in Italy, and already, in rather more than a 
decade, they have been invested by British eyes with a host 
of relevant and irrelevant associations, for the most part 
noble and joyous, but among those who equate liberalism 
and liberty often sad and regretful. Yet even those many 
Englishmen who pass secure and easy judgment of approval 
on the new Italy may have found it something of a shock 
to discover the axe and rods being carried through the 
length and breadth of their own country. On the book- 
stall and in the hands of the newsvendor, on the political 
platform and even in the lapel of the coat, this sign has 
appeared with dramatic suddenness, proclaiming the birth 
of a new organization whose members are determined that 
the people shall pass the final decree, entrusting them once 
for all with the task of seeing to it that no harm befall the 
State. How urgent they believe this task to be may be 
judged from the words of Sir Oswald Mosley, ‘ The Leader ’ 
of the British Union of Fascists, in the (1934) edition of 
The Greater Britain: ‘To drift much longer, to muddle 
through much further, is to run the risk of collapse ... . 
Britain cannot muddle on much longer without catas- 
trophe, or the loss of her position in the world.’ He foresees 
either a sudden economic collapse followed by Communist 
anarchy, or the slow petrifaction of the nation’s will until 
it becomes a non-entity among the peoples of the world. 
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In view of the apparent success of Fascism in Italy, and 
of the mental and material strain and depression of recent 
years in our own country, it is not surprising that there are 
many who believe in the party that hopes to do away with 
party government as we know it, in the electoral and econo. 
mic reforms which that party means to introduce, and 
above all in that new birth of the national spirit to which 
The Leader calls his followers. Here is a creed of authority 
and stability, of adventure and generosity; is it surprising 
that many Catholics, whose journey to the City not made 
with hands is undertaken in the same discipline, should 
be found in the Fascist ranks? 

But social and political theory is much talked of nowa- 
days, and Catholics especially, following the lead given to 
them by the Holy Father, have become increasingly con- 
scious of their duty to uphold right social principles in a 
world which more and more tends to ignore and deny them. 
It is therefore to be expected that they should feel called 
upon to make careful enquiries as to the standpoint of the 
Fascist party in England with regard to these matters. And 
they have not been without cause for uneasiness. In the 
first edition of The Greater Britain occurred these words: 
‘To all moral questions the acid test is first social and 
secondly scientific. If an action does not harm the State, 
and if it leaves the doer sound in mind and body, it can- 
not then be morally wrong. This test over-rides all con- 
siderations of religion, prejudice and inherited doctrines 
which, at present, obscure the mind of man.’ To Catholics 
at least, the suggestion that any test can override considera- 
tions of religion in the moral sphere must at once appear 
false, but it is also evident that no action which is morally 
right can possibly harm the State or be opposed to the 
common good. Yet the words we have put in italics imply 
that the truths of faith and reason, the ends of the com- 
munity and of the citizen might be in general incompatible, 
which is impossible. The form of the statement shows quite 
clearly that the State is considered as the ultimate judge 
of morality, and apart from our knowledge that it may be, 
we have plenty of experience to show that it often is wrong. 
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The Headquarters of the B.U.F. were asked, it seems 
more than once, for an elucidation of this passage, and the 
reply given, authorised by Sir Oswald Mosley, stated that 
‘Any member is free to apply to himself any religious test 
or practice which his conscience dictates, provided that this 
practice does not conflict with his loyalty to the State and 
the Fascist movement. In the case, of course, of the 
Christian religion, and indeed of all established religion, 
no conflict whatsoever arises between religious practices 
and duty to the State.’ In the new edition of the book the 
italicised words and the remainder of that sentence have 
been omitted. Instead it is asserted against objectors that 
the test coincides with every tenet of real religion. *‘ Our 
aim... . is to indicate the Fascist conception of citizen- 
ship which is in every way compatible with religion.’ Now 
the establishment of a religion, as we understand estab- 
lishment in England, clearly does not necessitate the full 
acceptance of Christian principles of social morality by the 
State, and so it is not true to say that ‘ of course’ no con- 
flict ever arises, nor, when the Fascist party is the sole 
arbiter, is it necessarily true to say that the Fascist con- 
ception of citizenship is in every way compatible with 
religion. It is impossible to explain away the statement 
that religious principles will be tolerated only in so far as 
they are conformable to loyalty to the Fascist party. While 
the two things might be coincident in any particular case, 
yet the adoption of a doctrine like that leaves no doubt as 
to the attitude that would be taken up should they diverge 
at any time. 

In matters of conduct, however, we are dealing with the 
particular, and so we are entitled to ask whether in fact the 
Fascist State will accept, reject, or remain indifferent to 
such principles taken individually. We will consider their 
attitude to the rights of parents over their children, the 
right of the innocent to bodily integrity, and the right to 
own private property. On May 4th, in answer to repre- 
sentations made by the Universe, a manifesto appeared in 
the Fascist Week, the official organ of the B.U.F., in which 
we find the following statement. ‘A Fascist government 
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will interfere in no way with present denominational 
schools, except to assure itself that a proper standard of 
education is maintained by duly qualified teachers. It is 
fully realized that Catholic parents wish their children not 
only to receive Catholic religious instruction, but that they 
should also be brought up in an atmosphere calculated to 
complement that instruction and develop a definite code of 
moral values. Fascism is prepared to encourage and sup. 
port the application of these principles. Schools shall be 
judged entirely on their educational merits, and there will 
be no religious discrimination.’ The editorial in G.K’s 
Weekly of May 1oth, remarks that in view of the absolutist 
nature of the Fascist State, the retention of the right to 
decide what constitutes a ‘ proper standard of education’ 
is significant, and it might indeed invalidate the statement 
as a legal guarantee. But the State has the right and the 
duty of ensuring the education of its members, and we 
prefer to regard this as an example of the Fascist’s deter- 
mination to ‘despise the windy rhetoric which ascribes 
importance to mere formula ’ and to cut ‘ through the ver- 
biage of illusion to the achievement of a new reality ’ (The 
Greater Britain). There are occasions, however, when 
accurate formulation prevents, at the least, misunder- 
standing. 

On the subject of sterilization no policy is enunciated, 
and the refusal to take up any definite position for the 
present, must give rise to uneasiness at a time when the 
Nazis have recently made a law to legalize it in quite un- 
justifiable cases, and when false opinions of the rights of 
the community over the bodies of its members are every: 
where gaining ground. We are told moreover that a man's 
‘religious rights are also political rights except in the un- 
likely event of the adoption by his Church of an anti- 
national policy,’ another saving clause the interpretation 
of which rests solely with the Fascist government. As we 
have seen throughout, the decision as to what is right and 
therefore in accordance with the true interests of the com- 
munity in the moral sphere is to be decided by the State, 
by no means impossibly in direct opposition to the teach- 
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ing of the Church. But indeed this assumption that such 
teaching is no more than the self-seeking of a sect, the fact 
that what belongs to the very nature of man should 
only have claims to consideration as a sectarian point of 
view all this is a dreadful witness to the perversion of 
‘- ect and blindness of heart which has come about. If 
it be true that no other party in this country would grant 
more, that does not bear on the question whether to help 
the Fascists to power is a worthy object of Catholic activity. 
We have seen that there is much uncertainty and qualifi- 
cation in their statement of fundamental principles, yet 
when a lasting Fascist State is to be set up it is more im- 
portant to have these clearly stated than even economic and 
administrative policy. Fascism proclaims itself as a progres- 
sive movement, to whose essence it belongs to develop with 
the situations in which it finds itself, but if it is merely 
to be a machine for passing ad hoc measures with no 
foundation in truth and justice, we shall make the clean 
sweep of the ‘Old Gang’ to which we are so constantly 
urged, only to find that our last condition is worse than the 
first. The very efficiency of the Fascist State must magnify 
its mistakes. The very definiteness of its powers of control 
will necessitate a perfectly clear understanding between 
the spiritual and temporal powers on those matters which 
must inevitably come under the jurisdiction of each. 
And if things have come to such a pass that natural rights 
are spoken of only as Catholic rights, then the Church and 
her teaching can be the only reasonable, let alone the only 
sure, ally even in the search for temporal happiness. At 
present, perhaps, the Fascist will be up in arms at such a 
suggestion. He will talk of a predominantly Protestant 
country, of the impossibility of accepting only those prin- 
ciples which have received the approval of the Vatican, of 
a state within the State, of refusal to cede any part of the 
Fascist sovereignty to any foreign prince (see the manifesto 
of May 4th). Yet here we are not talking of religion, hardly 
even of politics, only of a return to right reason in our 
social relations, right reason of which the Church is almost 
the only champion to-day. Even when it was said in the 
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first article of the Lateran Treaty of 1929 that Italy recog. 
nized and reaffirmed that the Roman Catholic and Aposto- 
lic religion was the sole religion of the State, and in the 
next article recognized the Pope as a king, this involved 
no ceding of sovereignty, the formation of no state within 
the State. In England there are no territorial complica- 
tions, no possibility of the State identifying itself with the 
Catholic religion, not even the wish for a Catholic political 
party. It cannot then be supposed that the adoption of those 
social counsels of which the world has so needed to be re- 
minded, and their adoption in definite and unequivocal 
terms, would in any way prejudice the secular authority, 
or do ought than increase the worth and stability of, or 
enthusiasm for, the Fascist party. There is a large emo- 
tional appeal in the presentation of Fascism, but to work 
up emotion, and to ‘ dedicate’ one’s life for a cause that 
shows signs, however small, of being wrong about the ele- 
ments of social justice, is to court individual and collective 
disaster. 

In the Papal Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, planned 
economy is spoken of with definite approval, as imposing 
the rule of social justice on the immoral chaos of free com- 
petition. As an example of planned economy a brief out- 
line is given of the Italian corporative system, but the two 
comments on this should not be ignored. First is mentioned 
the fear of some who believe that the State is tending to 
supplant private initiative, and by developing an excessive- 
ly bureaucratic character is running the risk of serving 
particular political aims rather than contributing to the 
initiation of a better social order; secondly, it is pointed 
out that for the achievement of this last purpose the co- 
operation of all men of good will is necessary, as well as 
the application of Catholic principles (see The Social Or- 
der, pp. 40-43; Catholic Truth Society). First and foremost 
it should be noticed that there is nothing in the theory of 
the Corporate State which is hostile to the institution of 
private property. Sir Oswald Mosley proposes to limit the 
right of transmission of property to posterity to those who 
have merited by service the possession of what they wish to 
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leave, thus hoping to stimulate private enterprise and en- 
sure that all shall do their duty as citizens. Such a regula- 
tion of inheritance does not appear to be beyond the com- 
petence of the State.’ 

In an article entitled ‘ Fascist Parliamentary Association ’ 
in the Fascist Week of May 18th, the need is stated for pre- 
cision in public pronouncements. Those who wish to see 
the corporate State built up in England and believe that 
it can only come about through the success of British Fas- 
cism (there are some who think otherwise) should use every 
means in their power to see that precision is attained in 
the matters of which we have been speaking, whether they 
are members of the movement or not. The Fascist paper 
has columns open to correspondents, and they pride them- 
selves on having won for Englishmen the possibility of free 
speech at public meetings, unterrorised by hooliganism and 
violence. Of Italy the Pope himself has said, ‘ The Fascist 
State, as much in its ideas and teaching as in its practice, 
will not admit anything which does not accord with Catho- 
lic teaching and practice.’ If we could say as much in Eng- 
land we could entrust to them the destinies of our country 
with full confidence, and say with good conscience and 
glad heart: ‘ Videant consules ne quid respublica detri- 
menti capiat.’ 

H. C. THomas. 





‘Those who wish to learn about the corporate state in being 
should read The Working of a Corporate State by H. E. Goad 
ond Gurrey (published by Ivor Nicholson and Watson 
at 2/-). 
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SCHOOLS OF HOLINESS 
IV. St. TERESA OF LISIEUX 


THE story of St. Teresa of Lisieux must be almost unique 
in the history of the saints. She was not quite twenty-five 
years old when she died, on September goth, 1897, having 
been a nun for just over nine years, and many who, when 
she was born, were already older than she was to be when 
she died, lived to see her name enrolled among the saints, 
Indeed, her whole history from her birth to her canoniza- 
tion lies well within the lifetime of countless persons now 
living who would by no means willingly consider them- 
selves old. This, remembering the traditional slowness of 
the Church in according her official recognition to the 
heroic sanctity of any individual, would have been remark- 
able enough had the stage of Teresa’s life been set in public 
view: had she been a path-breaker in some region of active 
spiritual or social work: or had she been a martyr, an 
apostle, or a foundress. But her life, as to three fifths of it, 
was spent entirely within the narrow shelter of a provincial 
home of the petite bourgeoisie: and as to the remainder, 
in the virtual obliteration of a Carmelite cloister. Still 
more remarkable in these circumstances is the fact that 
canonization may verily be said to have been conferred 
upon her by publicacclamation even before the Church had 
set her seal to it. This inversion of the accustomed order of 
things has happened before, but then the subject of it has 
always (as one should expect) been one who in lifetime had 
already taken the public eye—one need go no further back 
for an example than to the Curé d’Ars or to St. Benedict 
Joseph Labre. But to her public—the little world of 
Lisieux—she was only known (and soon forgotten) as the 
youngest of the five daughters of M. Martin, the watch- 
maker, whose well-known piety seemed to have destined all 
his children to the religious life: while in Carmel she 
was known just as the third of those children to enter the 
one convent, and probably to most of the nuns as, on the 
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whole, the least distinguished of the three. In the very year 
of her death, when all the community knew that she was dy- 
ing, she herself (with what satisfaction, one may imagine! ) 
overheard one lay-sister say to another, ‘What will our 
Mother find to say about Sister Teresa when she dies!’, 
alluding to the Carmelite custom of sending brief apprecia- 
tions of their deceased sisters to other communities of their 
Order. In fact, when the time came, the Prioress said 
nothing, or next to nothing. Instead, she printed and dis- 
tributed Teresa’s own account of her life, written at the 
command of her sister Pauline (Sister Agnes of Jesus) who 
had held the office of Prioress between two periods of 
Mother Gonzaga’s rule. In this enchanting document, 
written in obvious if unconscious, but finally triumphant, 
struggle with the traditional ‘common form’ of such 
journaux intimes, is revealed the secret of that ‘ Little 
Way ’ which has been by far the most important contribu- 
tion to the Spiritual science of our generation. The greater 
part of the Récit d’une Ame is autobiographical, and the 
‘Secret’ is rather implied by the course of her story than 
explicitly defined as a method of perfection. But in the 
last chapter, added by special request of Pauline some time 
after the rest had been completed, Teresa lays bare without 
reserve the lines upon which she had ordered her life of 
heroic love and sacrifice. The theme is simple: it is 
abandonment of self into the hands of God, no new doc- 
trine: yes, but an abandonment so thorough, so detailed, 
so consistent, so deep-reaching as to involve the smallest 
units of her volitional activity. Indeed, it is at its purest 
and sublimest in just those least observable matters where- 
in fidelity and resignation to the all-pervading, all control- 
ling will of God has least external repercussion either upon 
the notice of others or upon the consciousness of the soul 
itself. It is the way of absolute giving, without limit or 
respite or reserve: a heroism of self-surrender commen- 
surate with the very greatest occasions for it that could 
arise, and not in the least degree diminished in splendour 
because in fact no such occasions ever did arise. It is the 
Little Way because it lies always among little things, but in 
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her it was of that quality which would have been adequate 
to the dizziest height and the fiercest strain. 

Looked at from another point of view it might be called 
the Way of Perfect Acceptance. Everything, were it the 
tiniest trifle, was of God and from God directly for her. 
She accepted everything, without difference or distinction, 
as a holy thing, taking it reverently and delicately from 
His fingers into the centre of her heart. The size or im. 
portance of the thing mattered to her not at all: she knew 
nothing of any ‘ big’ or ‘little,’ for the sufficing and in. 
estimable worth of everything that she had to do or to be or 
to endure was that all of it, greatest or least, first or last, 
was His Will, His personal Will for her. It was nothing 
less than Divine Wisdom itself that taught her how far 
more complete a sacrifice in God’s eyes is the acceptance, 
as direct from Him, of little troublesome teasing things, 
so easily avoided, than the offering of something perhaps 
much bigger to look at but chosen by oneself. ‘ Sacrifice 
and oblation thou didst not desire . . . in the head of the 
book it is written of me that I should do thy will.’ 

The more one studies Teresa of Lisieux, whether in the 
records of those who knew her or in her own copious self- 
revelations, the more one realizes the profundity of their 
error who, misled no doubt by the simplicity and joyous- 
ness of the image thus evoked (powerfully aided by the 
insipid and conventionalized portraits of her now so much 
in vogue) think of her principally as something bright and 
pretty and facile, like the pictures which she used to paint 
for festal occasions in the convent. Her ‘ Little Way’ be- 
comes, so regarded, but a petty way after all: and she her- 
self no more than a highly privileged child miraculously 
preserved from those struggles and agonies which one had 
been led to believe were of the essence of the life of sanc- 
tity. Devotion to the ‘ Little Flower’ (how one comes to 
dislike the title!) has been, to many such, a mere outlet 
for sentimentality and an argument for release from the 
uncomfortable implications of Christ’s own warning that 
the way of perfection is hard and narrow, and that conse- 
quently they are few who persevere therein. But no mis- 
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take could be more capital. The lesson of her life is actually 
the exact opposte of this. What it teaches—in words of one 
syllable, so to say—is that holiness is an achievement that 
costs one the full of one’s resources of strength and courage. 
It is a goal to which there is no short cut, a Temple to 
which there is no back entrance. To it there is but one 
way, His Who said of Himself ‘J am the Way’: it is the 
way of self-renunciation, of burden-carrying and yoke-bear- 
ing, a way stretching for most of its length through dark- 
ness and the desert, with no other star to guide one than 
the far-distant light of Faith. Holiness is the expression of 
the love of God possessing and actuating the soul through- 
out all its being, and the love of God is, as all true love is, 
realized in progressive self-giving. Love, whether of God 
or of the creature, is one and the self-same thing, and it is 
expressed in one and the self-same way: but the founda- 
tions of the two differ in this, that the latter is born of the 
knowledge of an object similar to ourselves, ascertainable 
through the reason and the senses, whereas the former, 
being directed to the ineffable Being of God, needs besides 
this an infusion of supernatural grace transcending the 
scope of these faculties as its term transcends theirs, and 
proceeding, when the subject is fit to receive it, from the 
Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Love, who utters God’s own im- 
mortal Love through us as our own. But in order to become 
such a channel of the Divine operation the soul has to make 
itself ready for it by doing all that can be done to that 
end in its own order. Little enough, indeed, but at the 
expenditure, none the less, of its whole substance—‘ If thou 
wilt be perfect go sell all whatever thou hast.’ This giving 
(for, after all, what have we to give?) comes in the end, 
by an apparent paradox, to receiving, for the act of entire 
renunciation of all right of ownership whatsoever is the 
obverse of an entire acceptance of everything as of God 
and from Him, involving a voluntary and detailed recog- 
nition of Him and His gift in every happening of life down 
to the most inconsiderable. Does one not realize what such 
an unbroken chain of acts of surrender as this will imply, 
and how in consequence her life, which was spent in forg- 
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ing and welding just such a chain, should have worn itself 
out in so short a space? 

Her ‘ Little Way,’ just because it meant the unremitting 
and minute implementing of this surrender in each and all 
of the little things that fill up the immensely greater por- 
tion of our lives, was in fact a Way of unlimited breadth 
and content: it meant not the fruit and the flower only, 
but the stock and the root too—the root first, and then of 
necessity all the rest with it. One understands how to one 
bent as Teresa was on missing no opportunity of giving 
wholly whatever her hand found to give, such trifling 
irritations as the splashings of a too vigorous sister at the 
wash-tub or the bead-rattling of a restless neighbour in 
Choir, were quite fit vehicles for that heroic abnegation 
which had the occasion been greater she would have prac- 
tised no less whole-heartedly. She could put all her holo- 
caust of self into patient ministrations to a querulous in- 
valid or smiling graciousness to a naturally antipathetic 
sister, and she could accept the exchange of a gracefully 
shaped and coloured water jug in her cell for an ugly 
cracked one, or bear without seeking relief the heat and 
dust and discomfort of household work in the summer time, 
or grievously chapped and chilblained fingers in the winter, 
with no less heroism than she would (as, in fact, at the end 
she did) accept agonies of pain and exhaustion. 

Perhaps the chief difference between Teresa and most 
other saints was that she did not ask for or want greater 
occasions of suffering or self-surrender: they were not in 
her way, and she knew well that they would have drawn 
no more exactingly upon her will than did these lesser ones 
that came to her unasked. Thus, though she practised the 
regular corporal austerities of Rule with exactness, she 
never spontaneously added anything of the kind to what 
was already prescribed. Though no doubt she was well 
aware that such things may easily be made into an excuse 
for escape from bearing with the unsought disagreeables 
that offer themselves so readily in the course of ordinary 
convent life, and perhaps had had to recognize that those 
who did much in this way were not invariably the persons 
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that she revered most, one feels that her real reason was 
her knowledge that to her they would afford no wider scope 
for the spirit of surrender and acceptance that animated 
her than did the humble-seeming opportunities of which 
she availed herself so greedily. 

It might be, and indeed has been, urged in depreciation 
of the value of her ‘ Little Way’ for any but exceptional 
souls, that Teresa had been, so to speak, in a Noviciate 
from her earliest days. Both her parents were persons of 
very saintly life, and their family of five girls (two sons 
and two daughters had died in infancy) was brought up in 
a singularly religious, almost conventual, atmosphere and 
sheltered with the utmost solicitude from all contact with 
dangerous worldly influences. She, in addition, was the 
object of an adoring love on the part of a father whose 
dearest hope was that she might one day become a real 
saint, and who early initiated her in the life of good works 
and recollection. Yet on the other hand, the intense and 
unbroken happiness of her home-life might just as well 
have proved an obstacle to her renunciation of the world, 
which nevertheless she made at the unusually early age of 
fifteen. But, in fact, whatever may have been her privileges 
by nature or by grace, so far from detracting from the value 
to us of the lesson that her manner of life affords, they 
were the very reason why we can read and learn that les- 
son so easily and feel its truth and attraction so strongly. 
God so fitted her, and so disposed her circumstances, that 
the secret of her holiness could not be missed. The lives 
of the saints are offered to us for our study in order that 
we may see there at their finest and best the virtues, quali- 
ties, and motives that made them what they were. We are 
not called upon to imitate them in the personal details of 
their several lives, but to adapt to our own lives what 
theirs teach us. It is no favouritism (so to call it!) on God’s 
part, far less any injustice to us but quite the contrary, 
that here and there He so endows a saint by nature or 
enriches him by grace that he is able to present to us an 
unflawed example of this or that Christian excellence to 
serve us for an ideal. The lives of some saints offer us the 
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spectacle, in their most highly developed, and therefore 
most authentic and intelligible, form of one or another of 
the virtues that should be the aim of all of us: others 
exhibit the perfect practical exercise of general spiritual 
principles in varying circumstances. The life of St. Teresa 
of Lisieux is one of those which from time to time, as the 
world needs it, present a fundamental scheme of readjust- 
ment or reinterpretation of our attitude towards God, 
particularly in regard of the pursuit of holiness, opening 
for us a fresh vista of the Way of Perfection. 

It is the same journey to the same City, but with a new 


map to travel by. 
R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 


THE FILM IN EDUCATION 


Shorn of wearisome details the recent dispute between 
Sir James Marchant and the British Film Institute—which 
acts as liason between the teachers and the Cinema Trade— 
reveals the disquieting fact that a complete mechanical edu- 
cation is to be part of our conditioned life of tomarrow. 
The teacher already challenged by robot Radio is to be 
superseded by the Talkie Educator; and even a Peoples’ 
Cinema University. 

The Cinema Trade offers itself as an instrument in the 
cause of education; it would say: 

‘You teachers know little of film technique, and for our 
part we know little about teaching; let us collaborate: we 
will turn out the films you need.’ 

Could anything be fairer than that? Make friends of the 
Mammon of Iniquity, of a giant organization involving 
some five hundred million pounds of capital, and chiefly 
controlled by an international ring of Jews! 

A remarkable article appeared in La Revue Catholique 
des Idées et des Faits, Feb. 1929, under the title Les Juifs 
et le Cinéma in which we are told that the production 
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and distribution of the film in England, America and most 
other countries is directed by Jews with the intention of 
undermining. the Christian Religion. This may or may 
not be true; but when we recall the Jewish origins of 
Louis Meyer, Samuel Goldwin, Szarwassy, C. F. Bernhard, 
Louis Bernstein, Eisenstein, Eward Stoll, J. W. Rosenthal, 
Ludwig Plattner, Lupu Pick, Harry Day Levy, Denman, 
Hyams, Woolfe, to name but a few, there seems little doubt 
that the power behind the film trade is largely Jewish. 
These men are interested in education. We may well ask 
why? 

Is the interest financial? The provision of necessary 
apparatus for the schools of this country will run into mil- 
lions of pounds. Or are we really to believe that in the 
film-world lurks the insidious propaganda of Anti-christ? 
Whatever be the answer to these questions there can be 
little doubt that trade interests will ultimately control the 
situation in the name of progress. Complete mechanical 
education is in the making. 

In the meantime there is little sense in formulating a 
Catholic policy so tardily that once again (as in the case 
of the B.B.C.) we shall be compelled to make the best of 
a bad job. This encroachment of the film into the realm of 
education must be either accepted or rejected; whichever 
we ultimately decide, our first duty is to understand the 
nature of the film. 

What is the film? We must first distinguish under the 
generic term ‘ Film’ between the moving-picture and the 
art of cinematography, which is a definite and inevitable 
application of the art of the moving-picture and constitutes 
what is generally known as the film-medium. 

The moving-picture is based on the discovery of a light- 
sensitive emulsion which enables us to take a ‘ snapshot,’ 
in which the fast shutter-speed of the camera allows prac- 
tically no movement in the object. Consequently when a 
series of such photographs is taken in quick succession the 
complete series is the full story of the movement. After 
processing (i.e., developing) this can be thrown on the 
screen in the usual way, and provided the shutter in the 
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projector cover the change of picture the illusion of move. 
ment, corresponding to that originally photographed, will 
be created. 

That quite simply is the principle behind the moving. 
picture. Can this invention be used as an accessory in edu- 
cation? The answer, it seems to me, must be affirmative. 
The moving-picture is not trick-photography, but the com- 
plete picture of life giving us both movement and purpose 
which at most the ‘still’ picture can only suggest. 

Many examples could be given to illustrate this point. 
For instance The Peregrine Falcon made by Visual Edu- 
cation, Ltd.—a film of a bird living in remote and rugged 
parts of the coast. The photographer, we are told, was let 
down the face of the cliff to the bare ledge on which the 
eggs had been laid. In the film we see the eggs breaking 
and the gradual development of the young birds. 

Another example is the ‘ stop-action ’ photography (per- 
fected in England by Mr. J. H. D. Ridley), by which it is 
possible to film a growing plant; and such questions as: 
‘How do plants climb? How is water absorbed by the 
roots? How do foliage buds open?—are answered picto- 
rially—the growth of several weeks being presented on the 
screen in a few minutes. 

But perhaps the most interesting application of the mo- 
tion-picture in recent years has been the photographing of 
the ‘death-ray’ in the endowed laboratories of Pennsyl- 
vania University, U.S.A. This film has been shown several 
times in this country. As a direct view of this ray is fraught 
with grave danger to the investigator, the use of motion- 
photography is apparent, both as a permanent record and 
in the lecture-room. 

Little doubt can be entertained regarding the usefulness 
of the moving-picture as a means of illustration. I stress 
the word ‘ illustration.’ If the moving-picture is to help 
and not merely be used at the dictation of commercial 
interests, it should be ancillary to the spoken word and not 
a substitute for it. On the old silent screen words were used 
to explain the picture, in the new instructional film tech- 
nique the screen or picture must illustrate the spoken word 
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and remain subservient to the teacher. In view of the 
menace of ‘ talkie’ education this principle is of supreme 
importance. 

Among teachers the consensus of opinion in favour of 
this view would seem to be overwhelming. Mr. H. Rams- 
botham, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education, addressing the North Essex Educational Fel- 
lowship, March grd, this year, said: 

‘I am inclined to think the silent film is better for 
the purpose of teaching than the “talkie” . . . it seems 
to me that the teacher should be the “talkie” . . . what- 
ever we conclude the place of the cinema and broad- 
casting to be in the educational system we can say with 
confidence that they can never take the place of the 
teacher. No mechanical device or artifice can supplant 
the personal contact.’ 


Similarly, Mr. Frederick Evans, Chief Education Officer 
of Erith, Kent: ‘ In my view, for school purposes the silent 
film will prove the most suitable . . . It is the teacher’s 
place to use the illustration and talk about it’ (Sight and 
Sound, Vol. 3, No. 9). 

M. C. Lebrun, Director of the Musée pédagogique in 
Paris, writes in Le Cinéma Privé: ‘ Peu a peu, le cinéma 
éducateur prend la place que lui revient justement. On 
limite raisonnablement son emploi dans l’enseignement, 
en ne l’admettant dans les classes qu’en qualité d’auxiliaire 
du maitre et en ne l’employant de plus en plus que pour des 
fins compatible avec une pédagogie raisonnable.’ 

Sixty French teachers of experience contributing to a 
symposium conducted in January by Le Cinéma Privé en- 
thusiastically approved the use of silent substandard film; 
and their findings may be summarized in the words of 
M. Réné Vincent in the same issue: 


(1) The teacher alone is qualified to adapt the film and 
his commentary to the needs of his own students, who 
should never exceed forty in number. 

(2) The film should complete and never displace the 
lesson of the teacher. 
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(3) The film should never be used when a static illus. 
tration is sufficient. 


(4) The films should be short (g0 ft.-60 ft.) and simple. 
(5) No use should be made of the art of cinematography. 


There are, of course, occasions when auditorium films, 
silent or talkie, could be shown before the whole school; 
just as an outside lecturer might occasionally be engaged. 
But the classroom film must remain intimate and simple. 


So much for the film as simple illustration; and we 
pass on to the application of the moving-picture, the art 
of cinematography. This must first be distinguished from 
the art of the theatre. The confusion between the two has 
arisen in the popular mind from two causes: first, the ten- 
dency of film directors in the beginning, and even to-day, 
to photograph the theatre; and secondly the absurd and un- 
duc prominence given, chiefly for purposes of advertise. 
ment, to the Film Star, so creating the impression that 
the actors are the all-important element in the art of film. 
This is far from the truth. Film actors are, or should be, 
instruinents in the hands of the Director; they do what 
they are told, of course to the best of their histrionic 
powers; but, nevertheless, they remain instruments, and 
never creators. 


‘ The foundation of film-art,’ remarks Pudovkin in his 
celebrated work, Film-technique, ‘ is editing.’ 


By editing is meant not merely the arrangement of strips 
of film or ‘ shots’ in time-succession, but the actual crea- 
tion on the screen, by manipulating these strips of cellu- 
loid, of a theme which is in the Director’s mind. In creat- 
ing this objective picture he has at his disposal the whole 
perceptive range of the camera which can record pictures 
in filmic-time and filmic-space beyond the power and scope 
of the human eye. 


An example of filmic-time is the ‘stop-action’ photo- 
graphy, already referred to, which enables us to record the 
accelerated growth of a plant. Another common example 
is the slow-motion picture. It is also possible to put in im- 
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mediate filmic sequence two events which are really sepa- 
rated by a lapse of time. 

By filmic-space is meant the projection of a scene which 
has no real existence outside the film. For instance, we are 
told that Elmer, when making Fragment of an Empire, 
photographed scenes in various Russian cities, but for the 
purpose of the film synthesized them into a single mighty 
city. 

In addition to the creation of time and space values, 
there are other points of film technique, such as emphasis, 
made possible when the camera, at the will of the Director, 
searches out details in the near-view and the close-up; and 
rhythm which enables the Director to build up his film to 
a dramatic climax, or, as in the case of Pudovkin’s picture 
of a man working with a scythe, by varying the position 
and speed of the camera, the sequence and length of the 
‘ shots,’ to give a singularly pleasing and satisfying impres- 
sion of mown grass. 

Can this art of cinematography thus briefly and inade- 
quately sketched be used in the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion? Some would answer emphatically No, as the medium 
is essentially perverted. Others would frame the same objec- 
tion in other words, and say that the employment of film- 
fake except for amusement, such as a Silly Symphony, is 
preposterous. 


Fake! That is the key-word; and its very use shows a 
complete misapprehension possessing the public mind. We 
can fake, certainly in photography, but never in cinemato- 
graphy. The object of the art of film is not to photograph 
reality as seen in the theatre or elsewhere, but to create on 
the screen—objectively—the mind of the Director. If the 
prose writer is allowed through the printed word and the 
technique of the literary art to admit us into a world of 
his own creation—i.e., to describe places which do not 
exist and events which have never happened, why cannot 
the film director do the same by using the art and tech- 
nique of cine-photography. It is just as ridiculous to con- 
demn the fantasia King Kong or The Invisible Man as 
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fakes as it would be to accuse Lewis Carroll of literary 
dishonesty for sending Alice through the Looking-glass. 

Without doubt the screen is often exploited; but we 
must not condemn the film-art for this exploitation any 
more than we should blame the dramatic art for what many 
would call the present deplorable state of the theatre. 

Most people to-day need the pictorial or rather ciné. 
pictorial presentation of truth; they are said to be ‘ film. 
minded.’ ‘This mood has to be used by the apostle and the 
teacher. Following the advice of the Holy Father—and 
what could be safer?—-we must adapt the film-medium as 
an accessory of Catholic Action. It is not enough to organize 
a boycott against indecency and to overlook in our zeal the 
greater prostitution of the mind. The chief danger of the 
film is emphatically not sex; and if anyone doubt this let 
him go to see The Soil is Thirsty by Raismann and Octo- 
ber by Eisenstein. 

The film medium must be used—like the printing press. 
The way to rid the world of wrong literature is not only 
to demand a clean literature, but to create a right litera- 
ture; and so the only effective way to rid the screen of its 
chief danger, which is wrong thinking, is to use it in the 
cause of. truth. 

We must be thankful that the Catholic Truth Society 
has decided to blaze this trail in England. As was an- 
nounced publicly by Bishop Myers at the General Meet- 
ing of the Catholic Truth Society in Low Week, this year, 
at which the Cardinal Archbishop presided, a Catholic 
Film Library of substandard stock is already in the mak- 
ing. The library is destined primarily for use in Catholic 
Schools, Parish Halls, and for the new style of film-lecture. 
The movement will grow. To feed this Library it is pro- 
posed to found a Catholic Ciné Society, as will be an- 
nounced later in the Catholic Press. 


FERDINAND VALENTINE, O.P. 





ANDRE RAFFALOVICH 


p. ZAPLETAL, introducing the subject of these memo- 
ries, in Fribourg, in 1902, said: Monsieur Raffalovich, 
tertiaire; and, delicately changing the language, cujus laus 
est in ecclesia. 

He had been a Catholic for about seven years; and 
already he showed familiarity with church matters which 
must sometimes have surprised the observant. His was a 
conversion coup de foudre. His friend from boyhood, 
Florence Truscott Gribbell, had, in the glory of her young 
fifties, been received into the Church. There was a ‘ ghastly 
row,’ as the phrase of the day was; but the mettlesome youth 
soon compromised, watched Chére Amie to see that she 
did not injure her health through medieval penances, saw 
to her Friday menu, and started every Sunday from South 
Audley Street at a quarter to eleven to walk round the 
park. She might report at lunch who had preached or 
whom she had seen at Mass. No reply. 

Then, all but suddenly, André himself was a Catholic. 
No one now can disclose how this came about. It was 
already characteristic of the way in which he treated his 
spiritual affairs—all but the unflinching confession of his 
faith—perhaps as though these were the Lord’s business, 
about which it would be sounder to observe reticence. 

With thoroughness which knew no exceptions he was 
soon conversant with Catholic devotions, Catholic ways. 
His insatiable appetite for books forsook for the time all 
else for catechetical, ascetic and hagiography, for all but 
purely academical Christianity, which humility caused 
him to shun. 

Fr. Pius Cavanagh may have been his link with the Domi- 
nican Order, the link early formed and daily strengthened 
for the remainder of life. This general fact must be known 
throughout the Province, and occasionally far beyond it. 

Had he by chance any idea of a striking change in his 
life, the saintly Irishman would soon have made him wise. 
In fact, it would have needed sharp attention to detect 
small changes, which nevertheless must have been 
numerous. 
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Social life had long been with him an art. He brought 
with him from Paris the germ of what was to be one side 
of his celebrity. After the Lycée the plan had been for him 
to go to Oxford. Thither he went with dignified introduc. 
tions and in charge of a competent tutor; and took respon. 
sions. But a congenital trouble warned him early; Oxford 
was abandoned, and he removed to London. 


There he was soon settled in South Audley Street; and 
divided his time between the fashionable world and the 
Bohemian. He attended all first nights and went twice a 
week to the Opera. The typical caricature represented him 
scanning the auditorium with an opera-glass. 


After his reconciliation, his movements, his acquaint. 
ance, would have undergone important changes; but these 
were imperceptible. In time, however, his home was near 
the Oratory, and new channels which he found for his in. 
come occupied more of his attention. 

Most of his last thirty years were spent in Edinburgh, 
where he died on Ash Wednesday of this year. As he neared 
forty there was again cause for anxiety on the score of 
health. Just then he spent a summer in Scotland, and was 
surprised by the improvement in his strength and agility. 
After repeating the holiday, with similar satisfaction to 
himself, he migrated for the second time in his life. 


Apart from the critical question of health, a civilized 
environment was all he required for the exercise of his 
natural gifts. The base of these was a properly pivoted in 
telligence. He read (though, indeed, exactly what he chose), 
meditated, discoursed and liked to be understood; and, 
without any human respect, he withdrew when he was not 
understood. Hence the vast and varied character of his 
acquaintance; his elastic memory; his facility with lan 
guages; the disquieting alertness of his mind. He liked 
hyperbole and family jokes; but he was never heard to em. 
ploy an unnecessary expletive. 

Alongside the intelligence grew and flourished natural 
kindness. This found objects for its expression in a multi 
tude of friends and befriended persons. It would be a be- 
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trayal, in the circumstances, to allude further to this out- 
let. 

The order which by nature he knew to be necessary de- 
termined all the things he did for his own satisfaction. He 
was as punctual as a lay-sister in his religious duties. If he 
could be said to have studied anything, the subjects were 
plant-life, mathematics, physiology. 

As a rest from his own ‘ position’ he put himself in the 
‘position’ of others. His confidants had to hear without a 
smile that he had, say, presented a nun with a wheelbar- 
row. When a driver, to show affection for him, drove him, 
quite against his wishes, with desperate speed, he might 
say: ‘It’s all right, so long as he doesn’t loop the loop.’ 


JOHN Gray. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


IN comparison with such sciences as Chemistry, Physics or 


Physiology, which have acquired a certain stability of doc- 
trine and method, Psychology at the present day appears 
to have little of either of these characters; an excuse is often 
made to the effect that psychology is still one of the younger 
sciences, and has not as yet quite found a firm footing. The 
truth is that there are no clear-cut generally-accepted prin- 
ciples governing either the subject matter or methods of 
this science, as may be seen by consulting various text-books 
or that interesting volume of essays, Psychologies of 1930. 
Psychology may perhaps be considered young as an experi- 
mental science, but in regard to a part at least of its sub- 
ject, it is about as old as any enquiry one can think of, for 
man has always been interested in man. Speculation on the 
existence and nature of ‘Soul,’ of mind, of thinking, of 
appetition, of character and conduct, reaches back to the 
centuries B.c., when Greek Philosophy was at its highest 
and best in the writings of Plato and Aristotle. These are 
subjects with which psychology to-day is still concerned, 
but having lost contact with the ancient philosohpy it has 
also lost a great deal of coherence. 
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It is this perhaps that accounts for the vagueness in the 
usage of the word ‘ psychology ’ to-day. But this very vague- 
ness has certain advantages which must not be under-esti- 
mated, since it provides an incentive to research, and to 
scientific, that is to say methodical, investigation of the 
problems presented by human nature. It means too that in 
addition to the valuable doctrines of the metaphysicians 
concerning the nature of man, there is a field in which not 
metaphysical reasoning so much as observation and co-ordi- 
nation of psychological phenomena and their immediate 
causes and condition is required. This it is that specifically 
characterizes modern psychology. Human nature presents 
so many aspects and faces, that investigators are forced to 
make selections, and are often led to take up stand-points 
in regard to psychology as a whole. 

The historical development of this science has been 
underaken of late years by various writers, (1) among the 
latest of whom is Dr. J. C. Flugel, whose book entitled 4 
Hundred Years of Psychology is the occasion of this present 
essay. Mr. Brett’s work embraces the whole of psychology 
from the earliest times to the present day. Mr. Murphy 
begins with the 17th Century, while Dr. Flugel starts from 
the year 1833, and traces the development of this science 
down to the present day. Taking psychology as a whole, we 
see that it has passed through three main stages, metaphysi- 
cal, empirical, and experimental, to reach in the end a stage 
in which all three are rather indeterminately mingled, so 
that the results lack the clearness of contour which the 
science seemed in its earlier phase to present to the student. 

There is great need to-day for some unifying principle, 
and that, we would assert, could be found even in an experi- 
mental basis in that conception of man’s essential nature 
which was first clearly defined by Aristotle, and still more 
clearly in the thirteenth century by St. Thomas Aquinas. A 





1G. S. Brett, History of Psychology, 1921, 3 Vols. Gardner 
Murphy, An Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology, 
1929. Edwin G. Boring, A History of Experimental Psycho- 
logy, 1929. R. S. Woodworth, Contemporary Schools of Psy- 
chology. J. C. Flugel, A Hundred Years of Psychology, 1933: 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


sound experimental science of psychological phenomena 
stands in no opposition whatsoever to such fundamental 
principles, even if in the pursuit of its own object in its own 
way, it has less occasion to refer, or to make use of these, as 
explanatory principles. Unhappily however for both meta- 
physics and science alike, philosophers and scientists have 
drifted apart, and tend to view each other’s fields through 
the telescope, if they consider each other at all. 

We cannot stay to discuss how or when this separation of 
philosophical from scientific psychology took place; it was 
not a sudden rupture, but rather the outcome of the gen- 
eral development of knowledge from the thirteenth cen- 
tury onward. Philosophy looks to the essential and the uni- 
versal in human nature, which displays itself in a multi- 
plicity of modes of behaviour, actions and reactions, feel- 
ings and passions. Scientific psychology having fastened it- 
self to the investigation of this multiplicity or manifold- 
ness of human nature, and neglected the underlying unity, 
has we might say got lost, not exactly in a fog but in the 
intricacies of a maze, and a maze as a problem can be at- 
tacked in two ways, proceeding from without to try to 
reach the centre, or proceeding from the centre to try to 
find a way out. The present day student of psychology 
might be compared to a person dumped down at any point 
in the maze and told to find the way in or out as best as 
he can. 

But here let it be said before proceeding to our task 
that it is not within the province of the scientific psycho- 
logist as such to seek to reduce this manifold of human 
activity to any unitary principle, his task is to investigate 
the phenomena as he may find them; it is rather to the 
philosopher we must turn for guidance in regard to ulti- 
mate meanings and fundamental causes. Psychology to be 
complete needs therefore the co-operation of the philoso- 
pher and scientist. 

The hundred years of psychology under present conside- 
ration are divided by Dr. Flugel into three periods, first 
from the year 1833 to 1860, from then on to the beginning 
of this century, and so to the present day. Whilst each 
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period has its own characteristics there is continuity of de. 
velopment, giving rise gradually to divergent trends of 
thought and method. The first period will not detain us 
long, Psychology was then still in the empirical stage; the 
method though based on experience and observation, had 
not as yet reached a definitely experimental stage. It is 
true that the German philosopher and educationalist, Her. 
bart, in the early part of the nineteenth century had 
formed some conception of a scientific psychology on a basis 
of metaphysics and mathematics, though his main interests 
lay in education, over which he exercised an influence 
which has not quite disappeared even to-day. This was an 
active period as regards educational theory, in which the 
leading idea was to develop the natural capacities of the 
child or pupil, instead of looking upon him merely as a 
receptacle of information. The names of Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, and Froebel, are familiar in this connection. Educa- 
tional methods such as those of Mme. Montessori in use 
to-day are imbued with this idea of Herbart. 

Empirical psychology at this time was in the main domi- 
nated by the doctrine of association of ideas, and chiefly 
concerned with the problem of knowledge. It was almost 
entirely an intellectualist psychology. We shall see more 
clearly later what this implies. We have now to take note 
of certain side currents of investigation, particularly in the 
domain of physiology, to which eventually experimental 
psychology owes its inception. 

Important discoveries were made by Charles Bell of 
Edinburgh about the way in which nervous impulses 
reached and passed out of the spinal cord. Waller, by a 
special technique, discovered that nerve fibres separated 
from the cell of their origin gradually degenerated, and by 
certain ways of colouring or staining the tissues could fol- 
low the path of degeneration, thus opening up a new 
method of studying the anatomy of the nervous system. In 
other quarters, phrenology, a popular but fallacious theory, 
propounded first by Gall and taken up later by Spurzheim, 
contributed indirectly to a further and more scientific 
study of the brain. Phrenologists sought to demonstrate 
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that there existed a definite and tangible relation between 
areas of the brain and psychological faculties or functions. 
The appropriate and corresponding brain areas could, it 
was thought, be detected by protuberances, or bosses on 
the skull, and soon the anatomical head was exhibited, and 
is still to be seen to-day, on which man’s various proclivi- 
ties are duly labelled. This was of course nonsensical, but 
it achieved, and in certain quarters to-day maintains, a 
certain popularity. It had, however, scarcely any real scien- 
tific foundation. 

Later experimental research did, however, succeed in 
discovering quite positively that certain specified areas of 
the brain corresponded with specified motor and sensory 
functions. Thus a lobe at the back of the brain is found 
to be connected with sight, another, just above the ear at 
the side of the brain, with hearing and speech, and it is 
quite probable, though it has not been definitely shown, 
that as Aristotle believed there is an area corresponding to 
that psychological faculty of combining particular percep- 
tions into a whole, known as the ‘Common Sense.’ These 
results were reached partly by the observation of the effects 
produced on the senses and on speech by injuries to the 
brain, partly by experimental methods of electrically 
stimulating different regions of the grey matter in the cor- 
tex of the brain, and noting the results. Partial removal, 
also, of certain regions of the brain, confirmed physiolo- 
gists in their belief that psychological functions, as well as 
muscular movements were controlled by, and associated 
with, definite areas of the brain. The doctrine known as 
the Localisation of Cerebral Functions, appeared to have 
been solidly established, though in its present form it is 
much modified. 

The psychological importance of these studies on the 
brain lies in the problem of the relation to the body—in 
particular of the brain and nervous systems—to the mind, 
which had already interested Descartes, Leibniz, and 
others, and to-day still remains very much of a problem, 
notably concerning the causes of mental deficiency or 
feeble-mindedness and insanity. 
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In the meantime, whilst these researches on the brain 
were being pursued, the mind-body problem was ap. 
proached from another direction, that of the study of sen. 
sation. The German physiologist E. H. Weber, sought to 
discover the quantitative relation obtaining between an 
external sensory stimulus and its sensory perception. There 
are various ways of estimating this relation. A simple way 
is by means of weights of different values, which really set 
up sensations of pressure on the skin, or internal muscular, 
or ‘ kinaesthetic,’ sensations. We may hold a given weight 
and then have it gradually increased till we notice an in. 
crease. Or we may start with some stimulus which when 
applied is not noticed or perceived till its intensity is in. 
creased to a certain point. The first perception of a stimu- 
lus, or the first perception of a difference in the stimulus, 
were called ‘thresholds of stimulation’ or ‘ differential 
thresholds.’ Weber discovered that some definite law did 
obtain between the quantity or amount of stimulus, and 
the difference of two stimuli and the perception of them. 

To Weber belongs the credit of laying the foundations 
of an experimental psychology, to be developed later by 
Fechner and Wundt. Fechner was deeply interested in 
the ‘Philosophy of Nature’ so prevalent in Germany at 
this time, ‘a philosophy imbued with its belief in spirit ex. 
pressing itself through physical symbols, and in the realiza- 
tion of values not found in the mechanical world’ (Gard- 
ner Murphy). ‘How can quantitative science teach us, 
asked Fechner, ‘ to study the human spirit in its relation 
to the universe?” 

There seems to have been a conflict in Fechner’s mind 
between the claims of a quantitative science, and those of 
the spirit, a conflict always present in some degree. But 
as Mr. Murphy points out, Fechner, by a curious contra- 
diction was at once both a follower of the philosophy of 
nature and one of its most ardent opponents. Satirizing 
mechanistic science in a series of writings under the name 
of Dr Mises, he seems eventually to have discovered that 
the way of reconciliation between spirit and matter was to 
be found in the quantitative relation between the sensory 
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stimulus and the sensation. 

Though a contemporary and neighbour of Weber, Fech- 
ner seems to have reached this conclusion independently, 
only becoming acquainted subsequently with the work of 
Weber which provided him with a technique of investiga- 
tion that he elaborated and extended, modifying in another 
formula the law stated by Weber. He solved the philoso- 
phical problem concerning mind and matter by identifying 
them in a theory of idealistic Monism, expounded in a 
work bearing the title Zend Avesta. Fechner’s experimental 
work was published later in 1860 under the title of Ele- 
ments of Psychophysics.* This date is usually taken to mark 
the birth of experimental psychology. 

We can now take a glance at the kindred science of psy- 
chiatry, which deals with abnormal mental conditions. It 
is comparatively of recent date that psychology has gained 
admittance to this field, investigating causes and suggest- 
ing new methods of treatment. 

Mental abnormality may be roughly divided into three 
classes. The psychoses, usually known as insanity; mental 
deficiency, including feeble-mindedness, imbecility, and 
idiocy; and finally the less well-defined group of mental 
disorders to which the term psycho-neurosis has been given. 

Abnormal states of this nature had been recognized more 
or less clearly from early times. As far back indeed as the 
reign of Edward I, the distinction was made between the 
‘born fool’ or idiot (fatwus naturalis) and the lunatic or 
person who ‘ hath had understanding, but by disease, grief 
or other accident hath lost the use of his reason.”* In later 
days, however, insanity came to be looked on almost as a 
crime, the afflicted being treated even worse than criminals. 
The first step forward was taken by the French psycholo- 
gist Pinel, who in 1792 became director of the hospital for 
the insane in Paris, the Bicétre. Pinel opposed the current 
belief concerning insanity, insisting that ‘the insane are 
sick, not wicked.’ It was generally thought at this time that 

* Die Elemente der Psychophysik. 

* Lionel S. Penrose, Mental Defect. 
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the insane were possessed by evil spirits. An attempt was 
made to discriminate and classify mental disorders, in 
which Pinel’s endeavours were later improved on by Es- 
quirol, Moreau de Tours, and others. 

The humanitarian movement soon spread far and wide, 
and in the United States was greatly promoted by the 
labours of Dorothea Dix, in the State of Massachusetts and 
elsewhere. In the main, the study of mental disorder was 
limited to discrimination and classification with increas- 
ing refinements, though ‘ there was no general recognition 
among physicians that normal psychology had anything to 
offer, and no recognition among psychologists that mental 
disorder could teach them anything’ (Gardner Murphy). 
It is now, however, coming to be recognised more fully that 
both normal and abnormal psychology are interdependent 
branches of the study of the human mind and behaviour, 
in which each can learn from the other. 

Pinel was one of the first to suspect the existence of in- 
trinsic mental defect in certain individuals, thereby ren- 
dering them incapable of normal education and instruc- 
tion. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Itard un- 
dertook the care of a ‘ wild boy’ of about ten years of age, 
who had been discovered in a wood near Aveyron in 
France. He was not very successful and Pinel suggested that 
the failure might be accounted for by the intrinsic incapa- 
city of the lad. Itard was joined by a young man named 
Seguin, who later became the real pioneer in the training 
of the mentally deficient. He recognized the uselessness of 
ordinary methods of teaching, and set about devising 
methods of his own, with the idea of bringing out such 
capacities as these individuals possessed. Seguin eventually 
went to America to help Dr Samuel Howe in Boston, a 
special institution being soon founded for the training of 
defectives. Seguin also devised certain ‘tests’ for estimat- 
ing the degree of intelligence of such individuals. Within 
the last forty years other tests have been devised and stan- 
dardized, which are now in wide use. 

AIpAN ELRINGTON, O.P. 


(To be continued) 
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PEACE AND INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 


THE idea of extending the purview of the League of Na- 
tions to ‘international intellectual relations’ was first 
launched at the Peace Conference, where it found but little 
favour. The first official recognition of a movement which 
to some extent originated in the desperate situation of in- 
tellectual circles in the early days after the war was ob- 
tained in 1921, when the Second Assembly of the League 
decided to constitute an International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation—a decision which was reinforced in 
1924 by the foundation, by the French Government, of an 
International Institute with headquarters in the Palais 
Royal. The lists of men and women of international repute 
which the League succeeded in winning for this cause in- 
clude some of the greatest names of science and art: 
Einstein, Bergson, Madame Curie, Paul-Valéry, Gilbert 
Murray, Galsworthy, Felix Weingartner and Bela Bartok, 
to mention only a few. 

The central idea of intellectual co-operation is to pro- 
mote, in all spheres that come within its range, co-ordina- 
tion of effort and collaboration capable, not merely of sav- 
ing time and facilitating information, distribution and pro- 
gress, but also of encouraging the creation, gradually per- 
haps—but none the less surely—of an international out- 
look. 

This programme falls naturally into two parts. The first, 
designed to facilitate study and research, may be described 
as the perfecting of an international machinery which con- 
sists largely in relations between ministries of education, 
ministries of fine arts, universities, students’ associations, 
institutes of art and history, museums, libraries and record 
offices. These relations are encouraged and facilitated by 
special national committees working in direct contact with 
the central Organization for Intellectual Co-operation. 
Much of the work is aimed primarily at practical objects, 
such as the compiling of international bibliographical in- 
dices of specified subjects; exchanges of documents, cata- 
logues and other material; interchanges of professors and 
students. The first part of the programme, and the second 
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—the creation of a spirit of international understanding— 
are linked together by the work of the Organization in mat. 
ters of education. 

It has so often been repeated that the future of peace de- 
pends more than anything on education that it is not sur- 
prising to find an Organization of the League of Nations 
devoting a considerable part of its work to fostering direct 
contact between departments dealing with education, in 
order to induce them to compare methods and to handle 
jointly, and not separately, those questions of general in- 
terest which arise to-day for all civilized nations. Among 
the principal problems which form the subject of special 
study may be mentioned instruction on the aims and work 
of the League of Nations, the use of school-books written 
in a spirit of international understanding, the revision of 
those containing passages detrimental to such understand- 
ing, the use of broadcasting and films in connection with 
classroom teaching, exchange visits of school-children and 
the establishment of educational reference centres. 

This leads us to the second part of the programme: the 
ultimate development and the culmination of intellectual 
co-operation in the service of peace. When, at the begin- 
ning of 1932, the Disarmament Conference met at Geneva, 
it apprized a question whose solution, for the greater 
part, lies within the province of the Organization for In- 
tellectual Co-operation: moral disarmament as the essen- 
tial condition and concomitant of military disarmament. 
To-day, after years of ceaseless grappling with the difficul- 
ties of a task beset with unheard-of and unforeseen com- 
plications, the only subject upon which the Conference ap- 
pears to be nearing agreement is a convention prepared 
by its Moral Disarmament Committee in conjunction with 
the Organization for Intellectual Co-operation, which may 
be resumed as follows: Education, at every stage, includ- 
ing the training of teachers, should be so conceived as to 
promote good understanding and mutual respect between 
the peoples and to emphasize the importance of interna- 
tional co-operation. Provision should be made for the teach- 
ing of the principles of the pacific settlement of disputes 
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and the renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy, and for the inclusion of these subjects in entrance 
examinations for the more important official careers. Gov- 
ernment support should be given to the enquiry of the 
Intellectual Co-operation Organization into the services 
that the cinematograph, the theatre and broadcasting can 
render to the cause of peace and international understand- 
ing. The performance of plays, the showing of films and the 
broadcasting of programmes detrimental to friendly inter- 
national relations should be discouraged or prevented. 

In the preamble it is stated ‘ that moral disarmament is 
one of the essential aspects of the general work of disar- 
mament’; ‘ that each stage towards the realization of the 
limitation of armaments implies a parallel effort in the do- 
main of moral disarmament’; and ‘ that the League of Na- 
tions possesses in the Intellectual Co-operation Organiza- 
tion an instrument adapted to accomplish certain tasks 
connected with moral disarmament.’ 

The events of the past few years go some way to prove 
that the League is gradually losing its hold upon public 
opinion. Two great nations—Germany and Japan—have 
resigned their membership; and a third—Italy—is threa- 
tening to do so. A sure sign that in those countries the 
League no longer enjoys the support of the majority. The 
Convention on Moral Disarmament shows that it has real- 
ized that the younger generation, which holds the keys of 
the future, must first be taught to acquire a habit of peace. 

The political organs of the League of Nations are driven 
by the ceaseless pressure of events to concentrate upon the 
present. Hence the provisional and frequently unsatisfac- 
tory character of typical League decisions. But the Or- 
ganization for Intellectual Co-operation and its principal 
executive, the Institute in the old Palais-Royal, are 
working for the future—that future of civilization and 
culture upon which peace so largely depends. It is not too 
much to say that the success or failure of the movement 
may prove a decisive factor in the fulfilment of the promise 
held out by the Covenant of the elimination of war from 


human affairs. F. R. Hety-HutcuHinson. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE END OF AN ERA 


DR Niebuhr has given us a book’ not unlike M. 
Berdyaev’s End of Our Time. Both works lead us to 
deplore the complacency of Conservatism (as we know it) 
and the hypocrisy of Mercantile Christianity. Both books 
drive us to an alternative; with M. Berdiaeff we must 
choose between the humanistic individualism of the 
Renascence and Christian individualism, while Dr Nie. 
buhr in impressing upon us the pharisaical injustice of this 
closing era would induce (it seems) an aggressive and 
vindictive Christianity. 

While M. Berdyaev may be more profound and nearer to 
Catholic vision, we cannot deny that the author of ‘ Reflec. 
tions on the End of an Era’ is more startling—may even 
give us more food for thought; and we are provoked to 
examine for ourselves the antithesis accounting for the 
attitude indicated in Dr Niebuhr’s book—as much as to 
insist on the only true remedy—a Revolution based on the 
charity of Christ, Catholicism. The spirit of Conservatism, 
if we take it to mean the spirit of sheer negative laissez- 
faire in matters of economic justice, is derived largely from 
a sense of well-being, a personal satisfaction which we wish 
to prolong. We prosper: those who are our immediate 
responsibility prosper: at least we do not want; the busi- 
ness of blind and wholehearted conservatism is the Past; 
and the Present is no more than its legacy. Our concern 
for the future is limited to our care for our present ease. 
At whatever cost that must not be prejudiced. Conservat. 
ism is the pseudo-philosophy of the prosperous. Inspired 
by a convenient fatalism in respect of the submerged, 
relegating economic ills to theotechnic treatment alone, it 
associates itself not unnaturally with an ideology affording 
compensation hereafter. It is an advantageous postpone- 
ment. We only regret that Christianity is thus, by Con- 





* Reflections on the End of an Era, (Scribner; 10/6.) 
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servatism’s adoption of it, miscalled (rather excusably) the 
opium of the people. We speak of the philosophy of Con- 
servatism however, an optimism based on well-being and 
self-esteem (affirming not unnaturally the world to be the 
best of all possible worlds) that we may understand that 
which has reacted against it. Palpably the extreme opposite 
to the theoscopy and half-seeing optimism of Conservatism 
is to be found in the pessimism of anarchy. The pessimism 
of many notable anarchists of modern times is, we suspect, 
little more than a disappointed hedonism. That is to say, 
a cosmology which regards life and the world, the cosmos 
or an essential constituent thereof as evil. The world, they 
suspect, is the worst of all possible worlds. They do not, 
of course, admit the implications of their fundamental 
pessimism, and, hope springing eternal in the human 
breast, seeks to make a little less bad this worst of all 
possible worlds. Sociocentricity is the result—and a state 
of affairs such as has existed, till the present time, in the 
U.S.S.R. Bolshevism with its resolution of metaphysic into 
consciousness of historico-social immanation and the mis- 
sionary fervour with which it disseminates its doctrine is 
the supreme instance of the paradoxical forcefulness of 
pessimism. It is the dynamic of revolution—Revolution 
against the Unknown. 

Every main modification of pessimist theory has its place 
in Soviet literature up-to-date, and where such a modifica- 
ton is not sufficiently in line with the official philosophica- 
tion of the Party we have only to seek its manifestation in 
the novel or short story. 

The greater our rapport with Revolution the more evi- 
dent it becomes that its impulse is generated by pessimism. 
Modern Bolshevism may prefer to disclaim its sombre 
parents—but they are there in the Revolution against the 
unknown. We need not here insist on the only solution— 
the Christian view of reality: the pessimism of earth which 
shines with the optimism of Heaven: the Triumph of 
Tragedy: the tragedy of the Place of the Skull, the 
triumph of the Cross that bore man as well as God: the 
long night that awaits the perfect day. 
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It is by a return to the fullness of Catholic vision that 
Conservatism and radicalism may become one—for it is 
the Church alone that bridges the past and the future. It 
is by the fact, once apprehended, of Catholicism that re. 
action and revolution may cease to strive. It is the Faith 
(in all its implications) that may rob Revolution of its 
sting. 


J. F. T. Prince. 


DEUS QUI HUMANAE SUBSTANTIAE 
To Fr. Bede Jarrett, R.I.P. 


So mix the sunsets and the silver 
Of autumn skies, 

Mix in the flavour of the grape, 
And cool 

Its burning suns, its cyclic orbits 
In the liquid crystal 

From the deepest pool. 

Mix in the fire of amber, 

Flame with anti-flame, 

Attar of roses and the scentless, 
Coin a Name 

To smite the sky asunder! 
Hope not to understand 
Silence broken into thunder. 
Stand amazed! 

Let the faint stand! 

Flawed is the hand, 

Fixed the unfixed, 

And the sand 

Tempered to stone. 

The dust wakes and weaves 

A flame of new leaves. 


FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON. 
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TRACTS FOR CATHOLIC ACTION. Our Bishops’ Whitsuntide 
call for the organization of Catholic Action in this country 
makes opportune the recommendation of the CAHIERS 
p'ACTION RELIGIEUSE ET SOCIALE of the French Action Popu- 
laire (published by Editions Spes, 17, rue de Soufflot, Paris, 
Ve.; subscription in England 26 frs.). Each issue of these 
Cahiers, which appear twice every month, consists of a num- 
ber of detached leaflets dealing briefly and clearly with 
every subject of interest and importance to the apostle of 
Catholic Action, ranging from doctrinal leaflets on such 
subjects as What does God think about? and The Unem- 
ployed Christ to such practical matters as Eugenics and 
Morality and The Art of making use of the Railways. Spiri- 
tual meditations, documentation on contemporary move- 
ments, organizations and events are also included. A set of 
these Cahiers, which began publication last November and 
which still continue to appear, will afford an invaluable 
source of information and advice to the Catholic living in 
the modern world. Those tracts which deal specifically with 
the theory and practice of Catholic Action will be found 
particularly helpful. We append a few extracts: 

From L’Action catholique: Les adaptations nécessaires 
(Nov. 15, 1933). 

Ten or fifteen years ago a priest had only two kinds of work : 
his parochial ministry properly so-called (the administration of 
the Sacraments, preaching, visiting, etc.) and the management 
of ‘ good works ’ such as confraternities, clubs, institutions, etc. 
But now his work is threefold : Catholic Action has been added. 
Catholic Action is not just one ‘good work’ alongside of others ; 
it has a purpose, organization and methods all its own. It is, 
in the words of Pius XI, ‘ the sharing by the laity of the aposto- 
late of the hierarchy.’ It is not therefore a pious confraternity, 
nor a defensive organization, nor an educational association. 
It is essentially missionary activity carried on by the laity who 
are organized in their various environments with a view to 
leading back to Christ those circles which are threatened on all 
sides to be submerged by paganism. 


This distinctive nature of Catholic Action is further ex- 
plained in La Formation des Militants (Jan. 1, 1934): 

It is a difficult task that Catholic Action imposes on us. 
Sometimes people shirk the Pope’s call to Catholic Action on 
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the pretext of continuing the work of the old Catholic organiza- 
tions. They say : ‘ Catholic Action! I have been doing that for 
years.’ It is possible, but make quite sure. An organization in 
which the priest is everything can never be integrated into 
Catholic Action, which is by definition the collaboration of the 
laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy ... . The priest indeed 
directs their activities and by his directions he animates them; 
but the layman also directs it by organizing it in spheres which 
to the priest are not accessible. (cf. Acts. vi. 3-4.) 


Hence, as is emphasized in S’adapter comme le Christ, 
aux dmes paganisées (Dec. 15th, 1933): 


One of the first requirements of the religious and social apos- 
tolate which is organized in Catholic Action, in which every 
Catholic has the duty of participating, is the Christ-like adapta- 
tion of ourselves to paganized souls. 


The Catholic Actionist must therefore be intensely 
realist. This is stressed in the tract Pour une conquéte effi- 
cace: Accepter les faits tels qu’ils sont: 


The great power of the Apostles and the early Christians lay 
in the fact that, finding themselves in a pagan world, they ac- 
cepted facts as they found them—accepted them, not to leave 
them as they found them, but in order to start from realities. 

Instead of which we refuse to see the world as it really is. 

We complain: Oh, if only things were what they were in 
olden days ! 

In olden days! Don’t let us waste time inquiring whether 
the olden days were so wonderful as we make out. They are 
over and done with : that is enough. While the world of to-day 
EXISTS. 

The Church has no business—no time—to bother about what 
is dead or dying. We are engaged in a game which is being 
played between those who—consciously or unconsciously—are 
playing against God and those who are playing for Him. 

We are playing God’s game. ... 

He is Master of the game. It is He who deals the cards. He 
has chosen the cards we have to play with. 

Why, then, do we grumble and sulk about them? 


The aim of Catholic Action is stated in Pour une con- 
quéte efficace: Présenter un Christ vivant (Jan. 15th, 1934-) 


The fact that our people are no longer able to find Christ is 
largely our fault ; the fault of us priests and our Catholic élite. 
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For our people still dream of a Living Christ, and all they can 
find among us is a Christ who seems to them to be dead. We 
must look at ourselves and our religion from the point of view 
of these people ; we must bring them a Christ they can recognize 
and understand. 


BOLSHEVISM AND CALVINISM. The first number of THE EURO- 
PEAN QUARTERLY (Stanley Nott, Ltd., 1/-) is full of promise. 
This new review 

will attempt to establish a sympathetic contact between the 
intellectual life of this country and that of the Continent by 
the publication of contemporary work drawn from the various 
literatures. It will also try to supply material from the work 
of great writers and thinkers of an earlier generation who are 
still comparatively unknown in this country. Explanatory and 
critical articles will deal with contemporary European move- 
ments in literature and the arts. Believing that the realm of 
literature, art and thought should transcend all national and 
political boundaries, The European Quarterly will try to foster 
the growth of the European spirit in every sphere of human 
activity. 


Mr. Edwin Muir contributes a useful article on Bolshe- 
vism and Calvinism showing the former to be the modern 
counterpart of the latter. Both are ‘ deterministic, simple, 
practical, rational, anti-traditional, anti-romantic, function- 
al, exclusive.’ Both are the expression of a revolutionary 
idea set with inexorable logic in direct opposition to the 
European tradition. 

The fact that the logic of Calvinism and Communism are so 
alike is not a matter of curious interest ; for it is the logic of a 
conquering class, a class conscious that all the forces of society, 
the declining forces no less than the growing ones, are work- 
ing for it, and that nothing can retard or divert their final con- 
summation. It is thus a concrete factor of considerable import- 
ance. 


Mr. Muir works out the parallel with great ingenuity 
and concludes: 


The whole Marxian argument is directed to proving that 
Communism is the inevitable next stage of historical evolution, 
and it amounts in reality to an overpowering suggestion. That 
fact, along with the obvious economic collapse of Capitalism, 
ls what gives it such power, in spite of the relatively trifling 
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number of active Communists. It affects the ways of thought 
even of its opponents, and that is the technique of victory, 
Accordingly any real criticism of Communism should concen- 
trate on its technique, which is in danger of becoming the 
technique of everyone, including the man in the street. The 
number of people who believe that the reason and will can take 
an active part in the improvement of society is becoming rapidly 
smaller ; and despite the intellectual virtues of Communism, and 
its moral passion, it is vitally important that the tradition repre- 
sented by such people, which is in the last resort the European 
tradition, should be maintained and if possible strengthened. 


A similar note is struck in the extract, in the same nun- 
ber, from the works of the Russian critic M. O. Gershenzon 
On Human Values. Although supposing a false antithesis 
between the Personal and the Social and advocating an un- 
acceptable primitivism, he rightly argues that ‘the start- 
ing point to which everything must return is personality: 
in it is contained all the fullness so far needed by man.’ 
Although The European Review seems to be too occupied 
with the periphery of European thought and culture to 
pay much attention to its Catholic nucleus with its contem- 


porary representatives, it indicates a tendency which is very 
welcome. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW celebrates its first birthday in the 
April number. An editorial retrospect restates its position: 

The magazine was founded as an experiment in securing co- 
operation between a number of groups and individuals none of 
whom has had a regular organ of expression before, and all 
of whom represent a single general direction in contemporary 
thought. The prospective contributors were described in our 
first issue as being ‘ radically critical of conditions in the 
modern world, but launching their criticism from a ‘traditionist’ 
basis. 


This ‘ Right-Wing Miscellany,’ as their editor calls them, 
includes thinkers so diverse as Fr. Vincent McNabb and 
the disciples of Professor Irving Babbitt, an interesting 
memoir of whom appears in this anniversary number. 
Other contributions include a singularly discriminating 
critique of Spengler’s The Hour for Decision and a power- 
ful attack on mechanisation by the English Distributist, 
Mr. H. Robbins. He criticises British Fascism, with its 
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creed that ‘ future organization is a matter for technicians,’ 
as ‘even more definitely mechanistic than its (Italian and 
German) predecessors.’ 


CATHOLIC ACTION IN SPAIN. An elaborate campaign ‘ Pro Ec. 
clesia et Patria’ is in progress in Spain, thanks to the initia- 
tive of the Junta central de Accién catdlica. Its object is by 
‘a pacific and documented campaign of religious culture 
and national history’ to ‘shake up the memory of Spain 
and make her realize that she cannot efface the work of the 
Church without denying her whole history.’ The organizers 
decline direct attack on laicisation: their aim is to show 
positively to the masses what they owe historically to the 
work and influence of the Church in the secular sphere. 
In every town of any “a caw throughout the whole 
country eminent scholars have been enlisted to lecture to 
the inhabitants on their local history showing thereby their 
debt to the Church and to local churchmen. The full pro- 
gramme for each locality, together with the manifesto of the 
Junta central, is reproduced in EL DEBATE of April ggth. 


SINGULAR VESSELS OF DEVOTION. Our excruciating ‘ trans- 
lations’ of Latin prayers are the subject of a serio-comic 
story by Mr. Michael Burt about Smith Minor and the 
Liturgy in THE IRISH ROSARY (May). Some specimens are 
given: ‘ Thou, O God, being turned wilt quicken us’ for 
‘Deus tu conversus vivificabis nos ’; and ‘ For thou, O Lord, 
in hope has singularly constituted me’ for ‘Quoniam tu 
Domine singulariter in spe constituisti me.’ There are 
many more—even more meaningless. The writer says: 


I am not so much concerned with the question of definitely 
wrong translations as with the menace of those which are so 
literally, pedantically correct that they destroy, or at least seri- 
ouly obscure, any vestige of sense or meaning in the sentences 
which they pretend to interpret. Surely the whole object of a 
translation is to render the sense of a Latin sentence in intelli- 
gible English, yet it cannot be denied that the ‘ English’ 
columns of our bi-lingual missals and devotional manuals 
abound in sentences which are definitely not English... . 
Word by word these ‘ translations’ may be correct, but in a 
large number of cases they are both grammatically and syn- 
tactically unintelligible . .. To my mind it is not putting 
it too strongly to assert that many of the ‘ translations’ 
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served up nowadays are an insult to the intelligence of the 
laity, and one cannot help wondering occasionally how some 
of these publications get their Imprimatur. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS. Some acutely felt problems, oc. 
casions of many difficulties and doubts, have been dealt 
with recently by our contemporaries. The very — 
difficulties of prayer are treated of, with unusual brevity 
and soundness, in a reprint of Abbot Chapman’s article on 
Contemplative Prayer: a few simple rules in the May nun- 
ber of the Prinknash Benedictines’ pax (6d. from Prink- 
nash Priory, Glos.).—The problem of evil and its specific. 
ally Christian solution is the subject of a long article of 
great importance by Dr. ‘Theodor Haecker in HOCHLAND 
(May, RM. 1.60, from Késel u. Pustet, Munich). It will be 
found particularly helpful by those who find the fact of 
animal suffering a source of special difficulty. A transla- 
tion of part of this article appears in the current critr- 
RION.—The problem of reconciling the fact that Faith is 
a gift of God which cannot be lost without sin, with expe- 
rience of cases of ‘leakage ’ for which nobody seems to be 
blameworthy is widely felt. It is faced boldly and soberly 
by Fr. C. C. Martindale in the May montu.—In Liberalis. 
mo y Libertad Sefior E. Aguado in ACCION ESPANOLA dis- 
poses of false current conceptions of freedom and contrasts 
them with the tenets of Christian philosophy and those of 
the authoritarian State——The April number of Esprit con- 
stitutes an exhaustive treatise on the Christian, as com- 
pared with the Capitalist and Socialist, conception of pri- 
vate — A series of articles by experts approach the 
subject from every angle, and indicate its manifold appli- 
cations in modern conditions. 
PENGUIN. 
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RELIGION AND THEISM. The Forwood Lectures delivered at 
Liverpool University, 1933; together with a Chapter on 
the Psychological Accounts of the Origin of Belief in God. 
By Clement C. J. Webb, F.B.A. (London: George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd. ; 4/6.) 

Tue Doctrine OF Gop: FinaL STUDIES IN THE Diving NATURE 
AND ATTRIBUTES. With Chapters on the Philosophy of 
Worship. By A. C, Bouquet, D.D. (Cambridge: W. 
Heffer ; 5/--) 

An increasing number of people are finding that they can 
neither believe in God nor do without religion, This problem 
of reconciling religious scepticism with the satisfaction of 
religious impulses and the retention of religious values presents 
a dilemma which is felt by millions though it can be formulated 
by only a few. A result of this situation has been the search, 
conscious or unconscious, for religion-substitutes in art, litera- 
ture, politics, etc. A yet more remarkable outcome has been 
the deliberate effort of a few thinkers to formulate a ‘ religion 
without God.’ 

In the course of these Lectures, Professor Webb examines 
with great shrewdness some representative examples of the 
Godless religion advocated by contemporary writers. He 
gently, but effectively, shows their inadequacies and inconsisten- 
cies, and adds some extremely valuable criticism of the theories 
of Leuba and Freud to account psychologically for the pheno- 
mena of religious belief and experience. A final lecture is 
devoted to arguing his own thesis that Theism is ‘ the most 
obvious interpretation ’ of the facts of religious consciousness, 
and that no religion-substitute or Godless religion ‘ can so well 
satisfy as does Theism the actual demands of the religious con- 
sciousness in its maturer forms.’ 

Professor Webb’s arguments are telling so far as they go; 
but it must be seriously questioned whether Theism can be ade- 
quately justified on such purely pragmatic grounds and whether 
the philosophy of religion is capable of sustairing the burden 
which the author lays upon it of establishing the reality of the 
Object of religion. It must be recognised that historically, 
psychologically and logically the religious consciousness is the 
outcome of conviction in that reality and. not vice-versa. Pro- 
fessor Webb is unable to believe that ‘ the arguments for the 
existence of God which may be called metaphysical, and which 
received such drastic treatment at the hands of Kant, could 
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establish the reality of a God who could be the object of religious 
worship,’ although he holds it ‘ a matter of the highest import- 
ance to bear in mind that only so far as any ‘‘ mystical ’’ sense 
of presence is the sense of the presence of a Being to whom 
such attributes are assigned as are assigned to God in the 
arguments, ‘‘ metaphysical’’ or ‘‘ moral,’’ is it relevant to 
allege it as the sole or principal source of our belief in God.’ 
A Thomist will be inclined to suspect in the author’s mind an 
underlying misapprehension of the scope of the traditional 
arguments. It is a truism that the Object of religious experi- 
ence as such cannot be directly demonstrated independently of 
that experience ; but the quinque viae of St. Thomas, as Cajetan 
pointed out long ago, make no such claim. They prove no more 
than that natural phenomena postulate the reality of certain 
predicates (Primum Movens immobile, Causa Prima, Maxi- 
mum Ens, etc.), which can be attributed only to uncreated 
Being whom we call God and who, in turn, postulates religious 
worship. Had this been more clearly understood, we believe 
that Professor Webb would have established his ‘ vindication 
of Theism ’ on impregnable foundations. 

Dr. Bouquet also professes Theism ; and for the similar inade- 
quate reason that, by process of comparison and elimination, 
he finds that ‘ it furnishes those who give it an adequate trial 
with the most complete sense of coherence and satisfies the 
conditions of the religious consciousness most completely.’ 
But Dr. Bouquet’s Theism has confessedly a ‘ progressive 
pantheistic tendency,’ for ‘ while regarding Deity as trans- 
cendent, it holds that that Deity so completely and eternally 
gives Himself to expression in the creative process of evolution 
that He can no longer be conceived apart from that process in 
which He indwells.’ Dr. Bouquet’s God is neither completely 
immanent nor completely transcendent, and it is difficult to 
understand how he can claim his version of ‘ Theism ’ as that 
‘ with which Christians are familiar,’ nor how, in spite of many 
suggestive ideas and happy phrases, his heterodox and personal 
theology can recommend itself for the study of Anglican 
ordination candidates for whom it is chiefly intended. 

For our part we believe that the practice of seeking to justify 
Theism, whether orthodox or heterodox, by appealing to its 
undoubted pragmatic value in satisfying religious needs is a 
perilous one, not only because it seems a virtual admission of 
the premisses on which ‘ projectionist ’ theories of the origins 
of religious belief are based, but further because such Theism 
fails to satisfy its own pragmatic test. What Professor Webb 
calls the ‘ demands of the religious consciousness in its maturer 
forms,’ and what Dr. Bouquet, would call the ‘ complete satis- 
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faction of the conditions of the religious consciousness ’ can- 
not be met except on the presupposition of a firmness of con- 
viction in the reality of Deity which pragmatist argument is 


powerless to provide. 
V.W. 


Tue CoMpLETE WorkKs OF St. JOHN OF THE Cross. Vol I, 
Translated and Edited by Professor E. Allison Peers. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 15/-.) 


It is difficult to overestimate the value of this new English 
edition of the works of St. John of the Cross translated from 
the critical edition of P. Silverio de Santa Theresa, O.C.D., 
by the distinguished Professor of Spanish in the University ot 
Liverpool. Such a translation has become absolutely necessary 
since the declaration of St. John as Doctor of the Church in 
1926, and on account of the growing realization of the actuality 
of his doctrine for modern men. 

Volume I contains the Ascent of Mount Carmel and Dark 
Night of the Soul. It may perhaps be regretted that Professor 
Peers has not boldly set aside the exigencies of chronological 
order and given us in the first volume The Living Flame and 
The Spiritual Canticle, As an eminent Carmelite said to Pére 
Lavaud, they should always be read before the Dark Night; 
in the first place because they give it meaning, and in the 
second place because it is their fusion with St, Francis de Sales’ 
Treatise on the Love of God, with the common background of 
St. Thomas’ de Caritate to all three, which has produced per- 
haps the finest way of spiritual life. 

But we must be everlastingly grateful to Professor Peers for 
taking his stand with Fr. Bruno against the views of Jean 
Baruzi with regard to St. Thomas’ influence on St. John: ‘ The 
Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy, then at the height of its 
splendour, which he learned so thoroughly in the classrooms 
of Salamanca University, characterizes the whole of his writ- 
ings, giving them a granite-like solidity even when their theme 
is such as to defy human speculation . . . . further, we note 
the constant parallelisms and the infrequent divergencies be- 
tween the doctrines of St. John of the Cross and St. Thomas 


It was this training which humanly speaking saved St. John 
from falling into the error of quietism. It is not too much to 
say that if only the French Quietists of the 17th century had 
studied more deeply the treatises of St. Thomas on Grace and 
on the Theological Virtues, especially Hope and Charity, they 
would have avoided not only the errors but also the bitterness 
and misunderstandings which so weakened the Church in 
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France for the struggle she had to face a little over a century 
later. 

Yet perhaps more than anything else this brilliant edition 
of Professor Peers will be seized on by those who realize the 
‘actuality’ of St. John of the Cross. Not only because he 
appeared on the election posters at the last Spanish elections; 
nor because his views on the value of contemplative orders in 
the mission field sound like a commentary on the Encyclical 
‘ Rerum Ecclesiae,’ and find their practical example in the con- 
templative native congregations in India and China founded 
within the last decade. But most of all because as St. Theresa 
said ‘his doctrine is life and charity’; and this is vividly 
realized by those who whether in Berlin or Madrid, Buenos 
Aires or Tokyo, are striving to bring about a new Christian 
Revolution, knowing that more than a natural heroism is 
demanded of them and that, as Maritain says, ‘ une rénovation 
sociale chrétienne sera oeuvre de sainteté ou elle ne sera plus.’ 
Those of them who have understood St. John’s teaching on 
the apostolic nature of the contemplative life will echo the 
words of Rudolf Medek, the young German in The Gates of 
Hell, who joined the Carmelites at Lille: ‘ It comes to the 
same thing whether I deliver lectures like Fahsel or whether 
I pray in my cell at Lille. The results on the battle-front are 
the same—or aren’t they?’ 

A.R.B. 


JupaisM, CHRISTIANITY AND GeRMANY. By Cardinal Faulhaber. 
Translated by Rev. George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne; 2/6.) 


Though these sermons of the Cardinal Archbishop of Munich 
are described by the Publishers as ‘ a deliberate and courageous 
challenge to the race theories of the new German State,’ with 
the possible exception of the fifth and last they deal with matter 
which is of the utmost importance for Catholics of any State. 
They examine in a forceful and masterly fashion the intimate 
relation between pre-Christian Judaism and Christianity with 
all the authority of one who is a Prince of the Church and, 
as his Eminence himself tells us, has lectured for many years 
on this question in the Universities of Wiirzburg and Strasburg. 
It is not his object precisely to champion the Jews, but ‘ when 
antagonism to the Jews of the present day is extended to the 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament and Christianity is con- 
demned because it has relations of origin with pre-Christian 
Judaism . . . . a bishop cannot remain silent.’ The bishop has 
broken silence with notable effect. His thesis may be summed 
up in the following quotation : ‘Why God should have chosen 
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just this particular people of Israel, in this little corner of the 
earth called Palestine, to be the vehicle of His Revelation, 
remains a mystery of the dispensation of His Grace. But we 
give thanks to the Father of lights for having preserved their 
Holy Scriptures for us in texts and versions as the ‘‘ book of 
life.’’’ The first four sermons are a splendid appreciation of 
the present value of the Old Testament. The preacher discusses 
in turn the religious, ethical and social values of that part of 
the written word of God that is by no means familiar enough 
to the modern Catholic. His penetrating observations on the 
Poor Law, Law of Property, Rights of Labour, Administration 
of Justice and Economics of the Old Testament are particularly 
valuable, while his elaboration of the doctrine of ‘ the Corner- 
Stone between Judaism and Christianity’ is indeed ‘ strong 
meat for the fully-grown,’ and not couched in the language of 
‘those childish, pious souls—whether they wear the nun’s veil 
or not—who speak and sing in sugary tones of the little Jesus 
and the little angels.’ Though the last sermon is largely a his- 
torical review of the growth of the German people and the 
coming of Christianity to make them a nation, there is much 
said that is applicable, in principle at least, to any European 
race. It will interest many because of the controversy it pro- 
voked; it should interest all because of the sound teaching 


on the principles of Christian nationalism and patriotism which 
it contains. Finally, one word must be said in praise of the 
translation, the highest word of praise; it does not read at all 
like a translation. 


H.J.C. 


WIspoM FROM Asove. Set forth in Sermons. By the late Right 
Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport. 
(Sands & Co. ; 6/-.) 


The advice given by St. Paul not to be wise more than it be- 
hoveth but unto sobriety, seems to have guided Bishop Hedley 
all through his life. Intellectually an inheritor rather than a 
creator, his writings are characterized by methodic sanity rather 
than by originality ; his thought is solid rather than adventure- 
some. Himself never apparently a prey to l’inquiétude reli- 
gieuse, in his own generation he was one of the foremost de- 
fenders of tradition against those whom he calls ‘ the most intel- 
lectual of the clergy,’ i.e., the modernists. It is precisely in 
its constant preoccupation with Christian tradition that the value 
of this book for modern Catholics lies. 

Practically every one of the sermons is concerned with some 
aspect of traditional teaching: the office of the Bishop; the 
Christian priesthood ; unity in doctrine, the Blessed Sacrament— 
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especially valuable is the sermon on the chair of the Bishop, 
It is clearly shown that in matters of science as such, bishops 
and priests are simply members of a republic, with no claim 
to be heard other than personal capacity and evident achieve. 
ment, But in matters of doctrine, ‘ that which has been handed 
down,’ the Bishop by virtue of his office is above all men, and 
must be heard. 

Modern Catholics have problems to face which were hardly 
alive when Bishop Hedley wrote. Precisely because they provide 
clear statements of those fundamental truths according to which 
such problems must be solved, these sermons are of lasting 
value, Lc 


Das EtHos DER GEGENWART. By Dr Siegfried Behn. (Han- 
stein, Bonn; Rm. 2.50.) 


This is a fascinating experiment in constructive Apologetic, 
a critical study of the Modern Spirit maintained throughout on 
a strictly philosophical footing. No doubt the author has his 
own countrymen principally in mind, but if his essay finds less 
application outside Germany this is perhaps not entirely to the 
credit of other peoples. 

He describes a generation animated by a Lebensgefiihl, which 
I can only understand if that word signifies the experience | 
should call Pride of Life ; impatient of academic debates and en- 
thusiastic for only one Ideal—Nobility, as opposed to what is 
common, mean, petty. 

Now Nobility is an ideal that can be exemplified in the elemen- 
tal affairs of physical life, but its roots are not there; it is only 
an ideal, only productive of values, when it is related to the 
needs of the community, and every form of State has tended to 
produce a noble class with the qualities of Plato’s Aristocracy 
not of Nietzche’s Blond Beast. 

Dr Behn has packed his words with meaning, and it is im- 
possible even to indicate the detail of the problems he has 
broached. He has aimed at exhibiting the good that can be hoped 
for from a youth inspired with this Platonic ideal, the urgent 
social and economic problems of to-day requiring all the quali- 
ties of the Noble Soul for their successful solution. But he in- 
sists also on the limitations of this natural nobility. At a time 
when Western Civilization is threatened with complete destruc- 
tion, when prudent calculation is pitiably inadequate let alone 
instinctive guesswork, the qualities demanded—faith, courage, 
free obedience to an idea, self-denial—point to the Saint rather 
than the Noble. The Natural Ethic of Nobility is insufficient. 

I have called this a constructive Apologetic. Dr Behn has ex- 
hibited the Ethic of Nobility as a healthy stock on to which to 
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graft the Ethic of Sanctity; the economic and social aims he 
indicates as befitting a vigorous and noble nation are those of 
the Quadragesimo Anno—Utopias may be reached under its 
idance allowing an intellectual and spiritual development too 
little desired to-day; and the Authority correlative with noble 
Freedom is shown to be Godsent. Q.J 


BenepicTInE Hours. Terce, Vespers, Compline. (Ampleforth 
Abbey, York ; 3/-.) 

This new Benedictine office book contains the hours named, 
for Sundays and all feasts of the first or second class. ‘With 
the exception of the Versicles at Terce, which are omitted alto- 
gether, they are given complete in Latin and English. The 
lay-out of the pages is extremely pleasing, and their appear- 
ance is not disfigured, as so often, by the indications for the 
pointing of the Psalms. For this the ‘ Universal’ system has 
been adopted (described in Music and Liturgy, July 1933), and 
the rules are given at the end in a convenient folding table of 
reference. 

The most interesting feature of the book, however, is the 
series of translations of the hymns. Of the forty-three included 
thirty are believed to be by Dryden, while the remaining thir- 
teen (those of Benedictine and modern feasts) are from the pen 
of Mr. W. H. Shewring. These compositions of Dryden’s here 
appear for the first time in their liturgical setting ; their history 
is to be read in an article by Mr. Shewring in the Ampleforth 
Journal (Autumn 1933). This writer’s own translations give 
us some happy antitheses and turns of phrase, which are none 
the worse for adding to the expressed sense of the Latin, and 
if not in the manner of Dryden as here exampled, might be 
taken for samples of that poet’s most characteristic style. In 
illustration of these two points we may cite the second verse 
of the hymn for the feast of All Monks (p. 221), and the single 
verse which concludes the Proper (p. 229). An especially strik- 
ing verse is the following, for the feast of Christ the King: 

May those who rule o’er men below Te nationum praesides 

Thee for their greater Sovereign know, Honore tollant publico, 

And human wisdom, arts, and laws Colant magistri, judices, 

In thee repose as in their cause. Leges et artes exprimant. 
One can hardly ask for better translation or more elegant verse 
than that, and it is, besides, an epitome of Catholic political 
doctrine. 

We have not the necessary ‘ book of reference’ at hand, but 
the ‘amphisbaena ’ (p. 222) is, rightly or wrongly, associated 
firmly in our mind with Mr. Belloc’s beasts for bad children. 
If we are correct in supposing that it features these, and is 
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likely to be better known from that source than from any other, 
we feel it is out of place here; but ‘Sang with God’s sons 
amidst the stars ’ (ibid.) is magnificent. 

The book is to be strongly recommended, not only to those 
who attend Benedictine schools or churches, but also to those 
who have the welfare of English hymnology at heart, and 
those who base their meditations directly on the sacred liturgy, 
to whom the interpretations here given should prove a great 


help. H.CT. 


Stones oF Rimini. By Adrian Stokes. (Faber & Faber; 12/6.) 


Never probably has there been a greater need than at the 
present for the imaginative, emotive criticism which is an essen- 
tial complement to merely intellectual scholarship. ‘ If we would 
understand a visual art,’ writes Mr. Stokes in the first chapter 
of his study of the Tempio Malatestiano at Rimini, ‘we ourselves 
must cherish some fantasy of the material that stimulated the 
artist, and ourselves feel some emotional] reason why his imagi- 
nation chose to employ one material rather than another. Poets 
alone are trustworthy interpreters. They alone possess the in- 
sight with which to recreate subjectively the unconscious fan- 
tasies that are general.’ Mr. Stokes is the type of what Pater in 
the introduction to The Renaissance calls the aesthetic critic. 
His approach to the reliefs in the Tempio at Rimini is appreci- 
ative rather than strictly critical, and all the more exclusively 
emotive in being entirely unhistorical. 

Mr. Stokes writes about Agostino’s reliefs, not about Agos- 
tino. His interest is less in the impression of personality upon 
material than of material upon personality. ‘ In Quattro Cento 
carving,’ according to Mr. Stokes’ definition, ‘ plastic aim, how- 
ever strong, is yet subservient to the love of stone,’ and he con- 
fesses in another place, ‘ I realise that I owe in the first place to 
the contemplation of Agostino’s work all that I feel about stone.’ 
Of the three sections into which the book is divided only the last 
is strictly speaking devoted to the Tempio. One hundred pre- 
fatory pages are largely geological, too geological possibly for 
those who are sufficiently old-fashioned to feel that the potenti- 
alities of his material is not the sculptor’s only problem. ‘ Carv- 
ing,’ Mr. Stokes declares, ‘ is an articulation of something that 
already exists in the block. The carved form should never, in 
any profound imaginative sense, be freed from its matrix. In the 
case of reliefs, the matrix does actually remain: hence the 
heightened carving appeal of which this technique is capable 
. . . Agostino’s reliefs are the apotheosis of carving. His isola- 
tion, and the moderate approval that his work has won, but 
indicate how undeveloped, generally, is the emotion that the 
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very idea of stone carving should inspire: or, at any rate, how 
easily it gives ground to emotions aroused by considerations 
of plasticity.’ The value of such an attitude rests characteristic- 
ally in its modernity. Mr. Stokes’ refusal to approach the Re- 
naissance through classical sculpture results in a welcome em- 
phasis on the elements in it which were novel and underivative. 

But Mr. Stokes, in spite of his neglect of history, shows him- 
self as sympathetic to Agostino’s illustrative as to his sculp- 
tural quality. His discussion of the mythological conceptions of 
the reliefs in the Chapel of the Planets is the work of one en- 
tranced by what is in fact an imaginative epitome of the Re- 
naissance, ‘ a pagan essence, undiluted, snatched from Time’s 
filter.’ Mr. Stokes’ enthusiasm compensates the difficulties of a 
path which one feels at times to have been needlessly circuitous. 
To-day even Pater’s distorted shadow is acceptable. 

J.P.-H. 


GRAMOPHONE 


H.M.V. Times have changed since vapidness was the vogue 
and Clara Schumann had to champion her husband’s only Piano- 
forte Concerto; but Romanticism in the grand style and imme- 
diately appealing melodies have now established its popularity ; 


and Cortot with the London Philharmonic (DB 2181-4, 6/- each) 
displays a purity and delicacy through all the rising emotion, 
quaint dialogue and energy of the Concerto. Those were the days 
when even Mendelssohn might wrinkle the brows of concert- 
goers; however he was not often dull, and the hard brilliance 
of Mischa Levitzki in the Rondo capriccioso in E, Op. 14 (DA 
1317, 4/-) is not unfitting. There is a third great Schumann, 
Elisabeth, and for her record (DA 1355, 4/-) of four little songs 
—An die Nachtigall and Liebhaber in Allen Gestalten by 
Schubert, Lorely and Sténdchen by Schbmann—there is only 
one verdict—exquisite. An improved gramophone technique 
has brought back Caruso’s voice in two songs, Fucito’s Sul- 
tanto a te and Donaudy’s Vaghissima sembianza (DA 1367, 
4/-). Anti-Nazi propaganda and the political caricatures miss 
the Géring who has made himself personally responsible for 
the excellence of the Berlin State Opera ; the best Aryan singers 
have been given long contracts, the orchestra is better than 
ever before : a series of records is being made by the impressive 
company that has been collected, the first of which (DB 4414, 
6/-) gives two excerpts from Rigoletto, the scene where Mon- 
terone is led to execution with the duet between Gilda and 
Rigoletto, and the famous Quartet : the soprano is Erna Berger. 
Listeners-in will recognize the signature tune of the B.B.C. 
feature In Town To-night in Eric Coates’ Knightsbridge March 





(C 2656, 4/-); fortunately some of us find it not difficult to 
forget The Unforgotten Melody on the other side. 


DECCA POLYDOR. Genus, straight sentiment ; species, Beethoven; 
and with Heinrich Schlusnus singing and good reproduction, 
Adelaide (CA 8176, 4/-) is a very pleasant record. Liszt’s 
Mazeppa {CA 8177-8, 4/- each) is an exciting piece of work, a 
galloping symphonic poem and the contrasts of the great vir- 
tuoso; unfortunately neither the recording nor the brass of the 
Berlin Philharmonic are above criticism. 


pEcca. Gwen Ffranggon Davies sings her song from Richard 
of Bordeaux (K 727, 2/6) and Herbert Menges conducts his 
incidental music to the play. Victoria Hopper is heard for a 
few moments in a musical impression of The Three Sisters 
(K 729, 2/6), the play now running at Drury Lane. 

T.L. 


NOTICES 


On Betnc aNnp Essence. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated 
by Clare C, Reidl, M.A. (Published by St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada.) 


lt is curious how comparatively few students of St. Thomas 
seem to realize the importance of the treatise De Ente et 
Essentia (and incidentally how many seem to think that this 
title is correctly translated ‘ About Essence and Existence’). 
Yet it is a key-work in the approach to Thomism. Happily St. 
Michael’s College has not only included it amongst ‘ The St. 
Michael’s College Philosophical Texts,’ but has chosen an 
excellent editor and translator. The brief introduction is 
scholarly and the translation notably good, except where per- 
haps a more than justifiable liberty has been taken in rendering 
admittedly difficult expressions (e.g., certitudo et perfectio is 
translated essence, p. 17). There can be no authority for the 
curious form usya instead of the usual and more accurate trans- 
literation ousia (p. 21). There is a useful index of words and 
names, and some helpful footnotes. It is a pity that the little 


volume was not bound more permanently in boards. 
H.J.C. 


Latin 1N CuuRCH : Episodes in the History of Its Pronunciation, 
especially in England. By F. Brittain, M.A., Assistant Lec- 
turer and Librarian of Jesus College, Cambridge, (Cam- 
bridge University Press; 3/6.) 

Mr. Brittain writes to show that there never has been, and 
is not now, a uniform pronunciation of Latin, from one country 
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to another, or, within one country, from one period to another. 
It is, therefore, unreasonable, the author contends, to adopt 
the ‘ Italian ’ (by which he means the ‘ Roman ’) pronunciation, 
on the ground that it is and always has been the ecclesiastical 
pronunciation. The mediaeval rhymes debar us from using either 
the so-called classical or the old English pronunciation of our 
fathers (which at least has the merit of having evolved side by 
side with our pronunciation of the vulgar tongue). We are re- 
commended, then, to adopt that of the sixteenth century in 
England, which continued to be used by English Catholics till 
they were ‘ outsung ’ by Romanizing converts. This was com- 
posed of English consonants and modified continental vowels, 
which yet had an unmistakeable Anglo-Saxon sound about them. 
This loose use of the word ‘ continental,’ after the original em- 
phasizing of international differences, makes us think that Mr. 
Brittain is making a mountain out of a molehill. There is 
indeed a general family likeness between all continental pro- 
nunciations, which is shared by neither of the two now gen- 
erally used in English academic circles, though it is by that 
which the author advocates. Given this general likeness, com- 
plete uniformity outside one’s choir, parish, or Order, does not 
seem necessary, nor need the lack of it be emphasized. The 
attempted adoption of the Roman usage does give us an essen- 
tial unity, to the utility of which local and individual differences 
do little harm. 

The chief value of this book lies in its display of extremely 
pleasant erudition. H.CT 


Ogcumenica. Revue de Synthése theologique trimestrielle. 
Vol. I, No. I. (S.P.C.K.; 1/-.) 


This is a new theological quarterly written in French, 
and published under the auspices of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Church Assembly to deal with the Foreign 
Relations of the Church of England. Its object is to give 
Christians on the Continent a clearer idea of the nature and 
position of the Anglican Church. It is not an Anglo-Catholic 
publication, though Anglo-Catholics are prominent on its 
Editorial Board ; it represents rather what is central and normal 
in the Church of England, and the keynote of its position may 
be gathered from the quotation of de Maistre on its cover: 
‘ Si jamais les Chrétiens se rapprochent comme tout les y invite, 
il semble que la motion doit partir de l’Eglise d’Angleterre.’ 

The articles do in fact give a very clear and fair account of 
the fundamental ideas for which many of the best minds within 
the Church of England stand. This publication should do great 
good because the ordinary foreign reader, not possessed of 
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specialist knowledge, will here be able to draw his ideas about 
Anglicanism from Anglican writers of the highest standing. 
Though not exactly official, Oecumenica may be regarded as 
quasi-official, both on account of the auspices under which it is 
published and also because this—its first number—contains a 
letter of strong commendation from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. We wish it every success. 


H.Sr.J. 


TowarRDs THE CLERICAL-RELiGious Lirz. By Ralph Damian 
Goggins, O.P. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee ; $1.50) 


This book is intended for the young man who, feeling drawn 
to the life of a Dominican priest, wishes to learn the details 
and requirements of that great vocation. Its appeal is to 
American youth. Such a book on similar, yet different, lines 
is needed for our young men in England. Certain verbal re- 
visions would be necessary before this presentation could be 
considered to reflect English Dominican life. ‘ Parlor calls’ 
and ‘ bellman duty ' are phrases which need explanation. The 
author gives us some delightfully mixed metaphors: we read 
of ‘ pseudoscience straining the gnat and swallowing the camel 
in an addle-headed endeavour to erase the image of God from 
the face of the earth when thorns and thistles and cockle are 
springing up and choking the wheat’ (p. 135); and ‘a veri- 
table deluge of lurid and shameless publications, ranging from 
alleged scientific journals to flagrantly unprincipled tabloids, 
pours out rivers of unblushing falsehood and profligacy upon a 
reading populace ’ (p. 135). The cryptic style and unfamiliar 
idiom sometimes give the most sublime passages an uninten- 
tionally comic turn. O.P 


Kors oc Kanonger. By H. D. T. Kiaerulff. (Paulus-Kredsens 
Skrifter. Ed. Ballin. Bredgade 64. Copenhagen; pp. 31; 
85 Ore.) 

The publication of the first series of the Paulus Kredsens Skrif- 
ter is among the signs of a renaissance of Scandinavian Catho- 
licism. Mr. Kiaerulff has provided a monograph on the tradi- 
tional Catholic attitude to War. His work is characterized by 
the sympathy with which he studies the views of his opponents 
and the moderation with which he expresses his own. G.M 


De Varera. By Denis Gwynn. (Jarrolds; 12/6.) 


Mr. Denis Gwynn is neither apologist nor advocatus diaboli 
for Eamon de Valera. He succeeds tolerably well in his efforts 
to be calm upon so stormy a subject. He does not pretend 
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to explain the strange enigma of de Valera or the paradox of 
his surprising career. Indeed, who could explain how this 
schoolmaster and recluse, without political aim or ambition, 
has risen to a position of ascendancy and captivated the youth 
of Ireland? To meet him in private is to discover a shy, simple 
character of unfailing courtesy and charm. Yet in public life 
he is at once the despair of his colleagues, the exasperation 
of his opponents and the idol of the young. He is sincere, 
serious, deeply religious; yet (in the words of a colleague) 
disdainful of the practical realities of life. ‘ Abstract formulas, 
pedantic word-splitting attempts to score in debate... . now 
like a schoolmaster dealing with children, now like a spoiled 
child who must have his way at all costs.’ His Irish opponents 
say he is working the destruction of Ireland, his supporters 
hail him as the country’s saviour. The series of accidents that 
led him to his present dominating position in the Irish situa- 
tion provides proof to some that he is the man of destiny provi- 
dentially raised up. But the last chapters have yet to be 
written, and we must leave the unprofitable career of prophet 
to others and to posterity the final ‘ Amen’ to the life of a 
picturesque personality. 
C.N.L. 


Picaro. sy Rupert Croft-Cooke, (Jarrolds; 7/6.) 


In rougher hands the theme of this novel might very easily 
have been dirt for art’s sake. It is the life-story of a nameless 
boy who emerges from highly unpleasant surroundings to 
become a devoted husband and, with all the wealth he achieves, 
a rather wonderful if clumsy father to his motherless daughters. 
Beauty comes out of sheer sordidness in the tale of Tomas’ 
devotion to these two women. He always remains something 
of a scamp, to the end illiterate, uninstructedly religious, boast- 
ful, fawning, quick-witted, but he is a lovable character none 
the less. Without any direct knowledge of Spain or of the 
Argentine, the reader feels that real people each capable of 
more than one emotion are being described. 

J.P. 


FREEMASONRY, a Candid Examination, by a Past Master, 
(Washbourne and Bogan, 3/6) gives useful information besides 
dispelling some of the glamour. 


Splendid ceremonies in Rome this Easter were a tribute to 
the sanctity of a shrewd humorous gritty Piedmontese priest 
whose work will be ranked by secular historians as more con- 
siderable and lasting than that of his contemporary Cavour ; 
ST. JOHN Bosco, by H. L. Hughes (Alexander Ouseley, 3/6) is 
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a study of the historical setting of the Founder of the Salesians, 
TERESA HIGGINSON, by F. W. Kershaw (Sands, 4d.) faces the 
difficulty of her letters. st. pauLta (Washbourne and Bogan, 
12/6) is the life of St. Jerome’s friend, adapted from the French 
of Mgr. F. Lagrange by the Benedictine Nuns of Talacre. sr. 
BERNARDETTE OF LOURDES, by a Religious of the Immaculate 
Conception of Our Lady of Lourdes (Burns Oates, 3/6) is an 
artless study of the peasant girl whose name is now so famously 
exalted. Two hundred years earlier, across the Atlantic, beyond 
the last stockades of New France, lived another girl, whose 
tribe still sings the Mass in their Iroquois tongue to the plain- 
song melodies of the Church taught by the blackrobes. Those 
who read KATHERI, the Maid of the Mohawks, by Margaret 
Thorn (Alexander Ouseley, 3/6) will share the hopes of these 
Red Indians for her speedy canonization. While Katheri was 
alive, the borders of Staffordshire and Shropshire were largely 
Catholic land, and round the statue of OUR LADY OF BREWOOD 
Agnes Blundell has written a performable three-act play for 
children (Burns Oates, 1/-). 
T.G. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LTD. 


Butier’s Lives oF THE Saints. A New Edition Corrected, Amplified 
and Edited by Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Donald Attwater. Vol. 
X, September 7/6. 


Lectures ON THE Bigessep Eucnarist by Cardinal Wiseman. Edited 
by J. M. T. Barton, D.D.; 5/-. 


Tue Dicnity anp Ricuts or Lasour by Cardinal Manning ; 2/6. 

Five Minute Sermons Collected from THe UNiverse; 3/6. 

Devotions ON THE Divine Inrancy by Pére Avrillon; 2/6. 
PEPLER & SEWELL 


Cuaucer : A Study in Genius and Ethics by the Very Rev. Father Vin- 
cent McNabb, O.P. (Printed by hand on Head’s handmade paper; 
5/--) 


THE FENLAND PRESS 


Tue Lasoratory : Its Place in the Modern World by D. Stark Murray, 
B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B. (Paper; 2/-.) 


WASHBOURNE & BOGAN LTD. 
Tue Story or THz Lonpon Oratory Cuurcn by H. M. Gillett (1/-). 


THE VENDOME FRESS, PARIS. 
Gotp anp ARMAGEDDON or Air Force and the Battle of the Billions. 
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SCHOOLS 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, Middlesex. ST. DOMINIC’S CON- 

VENT. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; 

spacious grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Examinations. 

Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal Education. Also Com- 
mercial. Apply: 


THe MoruHer Prioress, O.P. 


CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W.4. CONVENT OF NOTRE 
DAME. Boarding School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample facilities for Games. 
Separate Day School for Girls and Little Boys. Apply: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


OXFORD. RYE ST. ANIONY, Woodstock Road. A Day and 
) Boarding School for Girls, under the patronage of His Grace the 
» Archbishop of Birmingham. Individual attention and home con- 
E ditions of comfort and discipline. Modern methods by qualified, 
© experienced lay staff. Pupils prepared for University Entrance. 


Principals: Miss RENDALL AND Miss KING. 


UNIVERSITY HOSTEL 


» OXFORD. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 145 and 147 Wood- 
stock Road. Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham, a University Hostel exclusively for Religious is con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. For particulars apply to the 
| SISTER SUPERIOR as above. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL, LAXTON, STAMFORD. Boarding 
School for Boys conducted by the Dominican Fathers. Founded by 
Cardinal Howard at Bornhem, 1660; transferred to Hinckley, 
1825; to Hawkesyard, 1898; to Laxton, 1924. Healthily situated 
250 feet above sea level; 80 acres of Playing Fields, etc. Central 
Heating. Boys prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board, and the London Matriculation Examinations. For Pros- 
pectus, etc., apply to: THE HEADMASTER, O.P. (Telephone: Dud- 
dington 2). 
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